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Is There Help for the Farmer, Page 5—Cotton, Chickens, and Change, Page 8 





Who uses 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
and why ? 





AIRPLANES 


HE United States Navy is using Ethyl 

Gasoline as the fuel for airplanes 
because it develops all the power and 
efficiency of their engines. 














_ 
RACING CARS 





THYL GASOLINE is motor. gasoline 

treated with Ethy] brand of anti-knock 
compound, the chemical ingredient devel- 
oped by General Motors to make gasoline 
a more efficient fuel for internal combus- 
tion engines. Its chief advantages are: 


Elimination of “knock” under all driving 
conditions—transformation of carbon from 
a liability into an asset—more power on 
hills and heavy roads—quicker accelera- 
tion—less gear shifting —reduced vibration 
—freedom from the trouble and expense 
of carbon removal. 


Try Ethyl Gasoline yourself. It will 
make your car perform as never before. 
On sale through responsible oil companies 
at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
emblem shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 

















'ARMERS use Ethyl Gasoline for 

trucks and tractors because it saves 
the trouble and expense of carbon re- 
moval and makes carbon deposits a source 
of greater power. This means more fur- 
rows per day; less cost per acre. 











HE racing car drivers who are setting 

new speed records are using Ethyl 
Gasoline because it develops the maxi- 
mum power their engines are designed 
to deliver .... and when Segrave drove 203 
miles an hour at Daytona Beach last March, 
be used Ethyl Gasoline. 











YOUR OWN CAR 


Mo than a million passenger car owners like * 
AVE yourself have adopted Ethyl Gasoline because 
it gives an engine performance and motoring satis- 


faction beyond that obtainable with regular 
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Farm Business Hints for June 


Problems of Buying, Selling, and Financing in Rural Dixie 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Six Farm Business 
Matters Needing Attention 


T IS none too early to ask the county agent about 
I ordering a carload of lime for yourself and your 

neighbors—and plenty of vetch, clover, and rye 
seed for fall-sowed cover crops. 

2. What per cent above cash prices are being charged 
“on time” in your market town 
for meat? For hay? For flour? 
If it costs 20 per cent extra to get 
credit for six months, that is 
“~~ equivalent to paying 40 per cent 
'; per annum for credit. 
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3. Those of us who will have 
staple cotton for sale next fall had 
better consider markets now. Un- 
less a farmer has joined a codp- 
erative marketing association, he may find himself 
selling on some market that is unwilling to pay fair 
prices for extra staple. 

4. When we are traveling this summer, let's notice 
how many lonesome chimneys we see where houses 
have burned down., Two questions each farmer may 
well ask himself as he looks at these desolate places :— 


1. Is my home insured so as to protect me against loss 
if such a disaster happened to me? 


your market place a short, easily-remembered name 
and have it painted in large, plain letters. 


To make a roadside market a profitable venture, there 
must be a variety of products in order that a number 
of purchasers will be attracted and the volume should 
as near as possible satisfy the demand. 

Roadside marketing is a distinct business within itself 
and requires the combined abilities of the producer and 
salesman with those of the manufacturer and decorator 
and it is an enterprise in which several farms can work 
together to advantage. In fact, to provide enough 
volume to justify the overhead, several farms should 
unite in such a business. 


III. Low Egg Prices Probable for a While 


VERY farm should have on it 50 to 100 good 

producing hens. No better food can be had than 

chickens and eggs. They are also an important 
sideline for cash income. We need to keep in mind, 
however, that the poultry business has grown by leaps 
and bounds in the past few years, all of which is bring- 
ing about lower prices, especially on eggs. The average 
price of extra quality eggs in New York on May 15 
was 27 cents a dozen. This compares with 36.6 a dozen 
average price for the past 10 years on same date in 


New York. 
cents in 1919, 

We believe there is still much room for more and 
better poultry on Southern farms, because thousands 
of our farms do not yet produce a sufficient quantity 
of chickens and eggs for home use. Certainly this 
much should be produced by every one. Even if the 
price is comparatively low, it will usually pay also to 
produce some surplus for the local market. There is 
nearly always ready sale for a quality product, be it 
chickens, or eggs, or any other crop. 

Eggs in cold storage, New York, a year ago on May 
15 amounted to 2,900,000 cases (a case contains 30 
dozen eggs) and on the same date this year 4,110,000 
cases, or an increase of 1,210,000. New York is the 
biggest egg market in the country. What is even more 
significant is the fact that for the United States as a 
whole, cold storage holdings of eggs on May 1, 1927, 
were more than double the five-year (1922-27) average 
on that date, as follows :— 

Mee FFAs 0 tabi tucedaashsnes 57,478,000 cases 

Five-year average on same date... ..23,231,000 cases 


In 1917, the price was 38 cents, and 52 


The fact that storage eggs are now in so much great- 
er volume, indicates that we certainly may not expect 
higher prices on an average for eggs during the coming 
year, and probably must prepare for lower prices. 





2.. Is my insurance in a farmers’ mutual 


IV. Growing Cucumbers to Order 





fire insurance association such as should 
exist in every community? 


5. “I got $25 per year for one sign 


HERE’S HOW— 


To Grow Soybeans 


O HAVE an order duly signed ; 
and at a satisfactory price for our 





posted by my roadside last year and 
$20 per year for another.” So said a 
farmer in our office today. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer doesn’t favor having 
signs or billboards along highways, but 
if any farmer is going to permit road- 
side signs or billboards on his land, he 
ought to get good rent for them. Either 
tear down signs or make the owners 
pay good rent for them. 





6. It may be worth while to repeat 
right here the information as to nitrate 
of soda prices given in our May 21 
issue :-— 


“These prices, July to December 
delivery, are $42 per ton in 100-ton 
lots, and $43 per ton in carlots; and 
from January to June, 1928, $43 
per ton in 100-ton lots, and $44 per 
ton in carlots. All prices are ex- 
vessel at ports, and freight will be 
in addition.” 


SOYBEANS ARE A 


GOOD FARM CROP 


NOPE “TAINT RHBUMATIZ. 
HIS SOYBEANS TURNED 
OUT TBE MEXKICAN 
JUMPING BEANS AN 
HE'S PLUMB WORE 
OUT CHASIN'’ EM ALL 
OVER THE PLACE! 












WEEDS AS POSSIBLE 


wn 4 4 BEFORE PLANTING 


TWO DIAGRAMS 


SHOWING HOW TO JUDGE BEAN CROPS. 


GAL tf, 1,PLow EARLY Ano 
DESTRON AS MANY 


o PLANT same 
TIME AS CORN. 


S$, 1,N,A,C, ANDH SPELL SPINACH. 


money crops, and especially for 
cotton, before the crop is even so much 
as! planted—that is an economic dream 
that sounds almost too good ever to 
become true. But one may surely take 
hope in the way a big cucumber con- 
tract is now being handled in the Wil- 
mington, N. C., district, as reported by 
George Ross, chief of the Marketing 
Division of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department. 


“The Wilmington Truck Growers’ 
Association,” says Mr. Ross, “has con- 
tracted for 300 cars of cucumbers on 
the basis of the run of the field. The 
grower is to receive 65 cents per ham- 
per net. The buyer furnishes container 
and pays all service charges. The grow- 
er signs the contract, buys standardized 
seed, and gets an order for a ton of 
cucumber fertilizer for each acre he 
will plant in cucumbers. This is an 
unusual contract and one by which the 
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crop is contracted for at a definite 
price before the cucumbers are planted, 
the farmer starting with his fertilizer 
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II. The Roadside Market 3, INOCULATE THOROUGHLY. 6, CULTIVATE wi 
O SELL roadside market products 4 PLANT SHALLOW-NoT HARROW OR ROTARY HOE 
to the greatest advantage, remem- MORE THAN 1% INCHES DEEP 7, FOR SILAGE- 
ber that cleanliness has a high §, PLANT WITH GRAIN DRILL - ill cock 
cash value. This applies to the prod- ° USING EVERY THIRD SPOUT =25 CRYIN'OUT 
ucts, their containers, the market place, O 30 POUNDS TO THE ACRE LOUD, STEVE. ‘ 
ARE XE IN | ATTACHMENT « 


and its surroundings, and to the atten- 
dant. Paper bags, baskets, and boxes 
that hold standard market quantities 
will help sales. Arrange everything 
artistically, develop the habit of cour- 
tesy and wear a pleasant smile. Pre- 
pare a typed card with a list of prod- 
ucts to be marketed the next week or 
10 days and solicit patronage for desig- 
nated days of the week. Keep in touch 
with nearby city markets and sell a 
little lower than city prices or at, least 
give better measure. Study regular 
visitors and learn their peculiarities 
and preferences. Ask them to speak 
to their neighbors and friends. Give 








coace 











YER SECOND ) HECK, NO-MY SOYBEAN 


OR HOGGING DOWN, 
PLANT ONE BEAN IN EACH HILL 
OF CORN WITH A SOY BEAN 





ATTACHMENTS ON THE 
BUM-AN t GOTTA DO wAAA 
SUMPTHIN Hit 7 








furnished him, he to furnish land and 
labor.” 


In addition to this marketing deal, 
the North Carolina Division of Mar- 
kets assists in every way possible in the 
marketing of North Carolina products. 
It certifies the grade of lettuce, sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes, cucumbers, 
snapbeans, English peas, strawberries, 
dewberries, peaches, and other products 
found in volume sufficient to justify in- 
spectors. 

As we were leaving Mr. Ross’s office 
he gave this timely warning: “Don’t 
ship perishables to arrive on Saturday.” 
The reasons for this’are obvious. 

Editor’s Note.—Fighting Crop Pests 

This Summer, by Eugene Butler and 

C. L. Newman will be next week’s “$500 

More” article. 








The Progressive Farmer 
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No big percentage of farmers have let the so-called 
“inferiority complex” get hold of them by the talk of 
others, but some have, and to such we would urge that 
they “snap” out of it and recognize the fact that we are 
in a business that is not only the biggest in the world, 
but one that is making progress equal to most other 
lines of business. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING—AND A LESSON 
FROM FRANCE 


AYS:a recent Washington dispatch: “The cost of 
living is now close to 75 per cent above that of 
1923, according to figures obtained from the De- 

partment of Labor’s statistical bureau. What could be 
purchased for $1 before the World War costs almost 
$1.75 today.” 

This dispatch seems worth quoting both for its own 
sake and in order to add the comment that the higher 
prices go, the more determined American people seem 
to be to have everything they want. The much-com- 
plained-of “high cost of living” is in many cases noth- 
ing but “the cost of high living.” Everybody in Amer- 
ica must of course have an automobile, which might 


South Georgia. It was Saturday afternoon and we 
wanted to get into Macon for the night. But on the 
way we came to a peach packing shed that looked much 
nicer than any we had seen. We turned from the road 
and drove all the way around the shed to see if we 
thought it worth while to get out. The further we 
went the more impressed we were. So we stopped. 
We found the finest peaches we had eaten at any of the 
numerous packing sheds visited on the trip. Having 
been delightfully filled we proceeded with a sort of 
uncomfortable feeling to see what manner of peaches 
were being shipped. They, too, were the nicest we had 
seen. “Whose place is this?” we asked a grader. 
“Wimberly & Hodge,” he replied, pointing to the label 
on the end of a box. 


“There’s Mr. Hodge now,” another remarked. “How 
do you manage to have such fine peaches?” we asked, 
after introducing ourselves to Mr. Hodge. “We do 
everything anybody knows to do to make good peaches,” 
he replied. “We prune, we fertilize, we cultivate, we 
spray according to the best information available. We 
do all these things that other good peach growers do 
and one thing more. That is to thin the fruit on the 
trees to four to six inches apart.” “Do you get as much 














erty and too often result in loss of lives. Oh, be careful! 

Matches, cigars, cigarettes, and pipes cause thousands 
of fires every year. Safety matches kept in tin boxes 
and care in putting out stubs and pipe embers would 
save fortunes. Be careful! 

Stumping with powerful explosives has taken the 
lives of too many men who could hardly be spared. If 
the charge hangs fire, keep away. Oh, be careful! 

Fly poison, lye, and other deadly poison liquids, left 
lying around carelessly, have killed many little folks. 
Keep these out of the reach of babes. Be careful! 


Medicines and poisons are kept in little bottles side 
by side in the cupboard. Stick pins into the corks of 
bottles holding poisonous fluids. Be careful! 

Hurriedly stepping off ladders, steps and stairs has 
broken more bones and sprained more ankles than all 
the hard work done. Be careful! 

Use of tainted canned foods has caused much illness 
and death. Be careful! 

Toadstools, mistaken for mushrooms, have brought 
distressing and fatal results. Be careful! 

Many a young matried man is called suddenly by 
death, leaving wife and babes unprotected by insurance 
or property. At least be careful to carry some protec- 
tion for them!—Wisconsin Aogriculturist, Racine.. Wis. 
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TWO NEW LAWS TO HELP FARMERS not be so bad were it not that everybody wants a more fruit when you thin?” we asked. “Every bit as much,” 
: : expensive car than his neighbor. And so on with ev- he answered. “How does the price compare?” we 
F SPECIAL interest to fruit and vegetable crything. It is not surprising that poor people who asked. “We get a decided premium,” hé replied as he Wy 
growers 1s a new law passed by the last Con- enter into this mad race for “keeping up with Lizzie,” began showing us telegrams to that effect. “And an- th 
gress. ” 1S new as sabe: Petar Ma tured lose their homes and become tenants. other thing,” he continued, “good stuff can always be te 
” and according to the author of the bill, is de- : S cis et : ” 
aaead wo “prevent th destruction or dumping without It seems a good time to call attention to what a re- sold, even in a big crop year. ~* 
good and safficient cause therefor of farm produce re- Cent writer says about the French people, and particu- * * * 
ceived in interstate commerce by commission merchants veggie French ae oag in this a Ha ra “Good stuff can always be sold.” All of this re- 
and others, and to require them truly and correctly to ait nage ang ea i ged : - oy tan ges ¥ minds us of a recent visit we had with a progressive 
account for all produce received by them.” easton, “apne sea gy pi ar yer wean young farmer. He lives just outside the city limits N 
5 res : 
This law, it is believed, will prevent unscrupulous j, sida securities se wildcat speculation in get-rich- of a town of about 3,000 people. In recent years he . 
merchants and others from dumping perishable produce quyic, echoes) has nee building up a —— business on land we - 
; : a : ? 2 ht orly suited for truck crops. While 
without real cause. It will also make it impossible for : Ores : once thought poorly sui 
crooked produce dealers to report to the shipper that The following paragraph on France is interesting -building up the productive power of his land he has - 
his produce arrivéd in bad shape and had been dumped. both for its comment on the thrift of the French farm- also been building up a system of marketing. He has e 
Under the new law this cannot be done without an in- ¢rs and its comment on the French attitude toward great won the confidence of local merchants, (1) by furnish- 
vestigation by some disinterested person, such as a De- factories and the herding of human beings in crowded ing good quality products, and (2) by refusing to un- & 
partment of Agriculture representative or other official, industrial centers such as are so common in England dersell them. In other words he won’t load up the tt 
p a Fe and America. The Frenchman is thrifty and econom- merchants with all they will take and then go out and os 
Another piece of legislation passed by the last Con- jcaj put he loves life and freedom and the simpler joys destroy their market by selling what he has left at any 
: : : : h il ote : . ; : w 
gress that is designed to aid farmers is one that will ¢¢ Jjiying too much to make himself a mere factory price he can get. He doesn’t refuse to sell retail but k 
oes te boards of trade and other ig praca of this lave just in order to get a little extra money. To he asks the same price the merchant does. b 
nd trom preventing representatives of farmers coop- . t sos : : : e 
erative associations from becoming members of such “ won the Irish Homestead : But one of the most interesting things he does is to M 
erganizations. This law was passed because codperative “It is not the French farmer’s love of saving go around each day and take up from his merchant cus- > 
NE Ghd te comes caien found it dificuk to secure rye get nd gle age an acy ott ae tomers all perishable vegetables left over from pi od tl 
ivi before and replace them with fresh supplies. He does rs 
the privileges on these boards of trade. large profits or small, that has enabled them to be- thi . - . SUPP ‘ty. b d 
: ; i is not only to protect his reputation for quality but A 
Both of these new laws seem to be sound and fully come proprietors from being tenant farmers, and a seit eis abana! eishtiaeetas: teen deena” She dank es 
justified and so worded as to be of some help at least that in all the towns of France produces so many h 2 1 ‘ er *. J oh pr ; 
to the farmer. comfortably established small businesses and shops. that whes town people can get tresh vegetables: tam 
For the immense strength of France—politically are really fresh they will buy more. “I can always t! 
and economically—consists in the very large pro- get a better price for good stuff,” he said, “and I can’t n 
FARMERS ARE PROGRESSIVE portion of peasant proprietors and small bour- afford to let bad stuff beat my market down. My mer- : 
‘ geois, who spend little and slowly accumulate chant customers never leave me, either.” , 
HE farmer does not do all the things he should. wealth, which they lend to the government as fast arg n 
Neither does the merchant, banker, lawyer, as they acquire it. They make it not by industrial : 
preacher, nor anyone else. None of us are per- enterprises of the sort that has covered England “I can always get a better price for good stuff.” E 
fect, but the oft-made statement that the farmer is not with factories, but by careful steady trading or There seems to be considerable food for thought in ¥ 
progressive and is not efficient in his business is untrue. farming. That indeed is the ordinary Frenchman’s these remarks by practical farmers. Competition in a 
All of us seem to be so constituted that we can tell the conception of a desirable life: he dislikes large fac- all farm production lines is keen. Perhaps all of us s 
other fellow more about his own business than he tories and a prefer to hos — ons smaller had better begin to pay a little more attention to the 
knows. The farmer wants all the help he can get, but income with a prospect of reasonable leisure, than matter of quality production as well as quantity produc- r 
. ; . het is offered hi to work in a factory either as a manager or as an , 3 s : 
if he followed all of the free advice that is offered him employee, however, well paid. Industrial ambition tion. And when we see an opportunity to cash in on h 
by those in other lines of business, he would soon be in means little or nothing to him.” quality, hadn't we better grab it? : 
a far worse shape than he now is. . : 
It j h f d take , Yours for quality, quantity, and better prices, } 
t is true that many tarmers do not take as much ° e “ 
advice from others as they should, and what we have Ae itor’s 3 
said is not intended to convey the impression that * I 
farmers should not profit by the experience of others te ie c 
to the fullest extent. We do say, however, that in no £C. aC 
other profession is so much free, and often foolish 
advice offered as in farming. Farmers have shown A Question in A Restaurant A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— t 
their good judgment by paying little attention to it. Be . 
it said to their credit that sm ag nig — And Its Answer Stop! Look! ! Listen!!! . 
i the er . . . : 
Sorel Pier Sic ot ther eich . beschcial \ \ / E were sitting in a restaurant. The salesman AST year 429 people in this state alone were killed t 
: for a produce house came in. “We have some and hundreds of others badly injured in motor 
The progress that the farmer has made in the past fine Mississippi tomatoes in flat crates,” he said car accidents at railroad crossings, in collisions and t 
forty or fifty years compares very favorably with that to the proprietor. “How about letting me send you a other automobile accidents. Oh, drivers, be careful! 
in other lines of industry. One farmer is now produc- crate?” “Are Mississippi tomatoes coming in already ?” Firearms accidents have taken grievous toll of our 
ing as much as two produced in 1880. This has been we asked as the salesman started out. “Yes, sir,” was family. When hunting or shooting all _ s 
brought about by labor-saving machinery and the mak- his answer. “How are they this year?” we asked. eae: og | nee rg greeny and wr § 
ing use of scientific facts that have been developed. On “Fine,” was the reply. “How are prices?” we asked. Fre EE, ES, ee, Oe ee 
the average, few lines of industry have improved more “Prices are good, too,” he replied, and then he added, The Agriculturist family has lost a num- 
rapidly since 1880 than farming. rm “You can always get a good price for good stuff.” ber of members as the result of gasoline, 
benzine, and kerosene explosions. These 
2 , ’ p . 
aa We still have much to learn as farmers, but let's weet are more inflammable than powder. Oh, girls, be : 
snap” out of that “inferiority complex” that these “You can always get a good price for good stuf.” careful! 
would-be advisers try to create in us by always talking That reminds me of another incident. A year or more Brush fires and rubbish fires out of control cause 
about farmers being inefficient and non-progressive. ago we were returning from an automobile trip through tremendous losses of buildings, timber and other prop- , 
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ASTING changes in the social order come slowly. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the farmer and 

the free tenant were the makers of a new nation. 

Their representatives a little later formulated one of 

the greatest of constitutions. Today the farmer and the 

tenant seem clearly on the road to peasantry, and 

neither they nor any of their few friends seem able to 
stay their downward course. 


From the adoption of the Constitution till the fall of 
Napoleon the farmers of our young nation, proud o 
their country and happy to be called free farmers, sold 
their abundant crops to a warring Europe at fabulous 
prices. Washington said there had never been any- 
thing like it; President Jefferson found the returns of 
the farmers twenty times as great per year as he had 
ever known them to be in the-best days of his youth. 


Then the wars of Napoleon ceased. After a dizzy 
moment of drunken prosperity, the Europeans reduced 
their demands by half. American wheat and tobacco 
and pigs lost all value to their producers. Farmers 
were in the throes of deflation, a term then hardly 
known. John Adams, retired to his little farm, was 
barely able to hold up a respectable head. Thomas 
Jefferson with a hundred slaves was hardly able to feed 
his guests. Virginia farms would hardly sell for the 
price of a year’s rent. From Massachusetts to Georgia 
thousands and tens of thousands of farmers aban- 
doned their homes and lands and trekked across the 
Alleghanies, to try their fortunes anew in the wilder- 
ness. 


But during the long Napoleonic wars, hundreds and 
thousands of industrial establishments were set up. The 
moment Napoleon fell, British industrialists offered 
marvelous bonnets and all manner of implements to 
farmer folks at prices half as high as the domestic 
manufacturers asked. If the farmer sold any of his 
crop, he might buy imports at half wartime prices. 
But the American industrialist would be ruined. He 
would have to become a farmer, abandon his buildings 
and his improvements. Did the government lend as- 
sistance ? 

In 1816, the farmer nationalists, led by farmer-states- 
men, Calhoun and Clay, contrived a system of industrial 
help, a tariff that reduced British competition by half 
and thus opened the American market by half. In’a 
few years the industrialist was more than successful. 
Few trekked over the mountains. But success by gov- 
ernment assistance increased the number of industrial- 
ists twofold. They began to compete among themselves. 
In eight years they asked for a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market; in twelve they got their wish in a tariff that 
alienated the farmers, the Tariff of Abominations, 1828. 
The clever men who composed less than 10 per cent of 
the population procured from the government a monop- 
oly of the great American market; the unclever farmers 
who composed 90 per cent of the population, sold their 
output in a slow European market in competition with 
the whole world, and then came home to buy their 
clothing and farm utensils at prices twice as high as 
they might have had them in Europe. That was called 
“statesmanship.” 


There was great bitterness in all the great farmer 
states, bitter words and angry threats of disrupting the 
government ; civil war was narrowly averted, the farm- 
ers yielding at last to the desires and the fears of the 
minority. That was 1833; and there followed a com- 
promise by which the industrialists were to accept after 
ten years a reduction of their privilege, allow some 
measure of competition from the outside. There fol- 
lowed an epoch of economic peace and a marvelous 
prosperity from 1846, the lowest tariff, to 1861, when 
the moderate rates of 1816 were effective. It was the 
end of the first chapter. 


Then war again. The farmers of the Northwest, 
rallying to the call of the Union and of Abraham Lin- 
coln, went upon Southern battlefields and fought as 
men have rarely fought, Southern farmers even more 
heroic. In the process, there arose in Chicago a great 
inventor-manufacturer. He put drills and reapers upon 
the grain fields whence hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers’ sons had gone to war. Old men and women made 
more wheat and raised more pigs than had been raised 
in time of peace. And war raised the price a hundred 
per cent. 


The Union was saved. There was a Northern debt 
of three billion dollars, a debt evidenced by bonds pay- 
able in gold and in paper money as well. The price of 
woolen goods fell. Munitions were no longer needed. But 
Southern cotton came back on the market and cotton 
cloths were in reasonable demand. But fearing the future 
as business men ever fear the future, the industrial- 
ists asked protection against every sort of competition 
in order that they might pay high wages—and then sent 
to Europe for hundreds of thousands of workers to 
keep wages down. The government (all the Southern 


_ planter-lawmakers kept at a safe distance) granted the 










protection and sent agents to Europe to urge immigrta- 
+ tion—immigration that amounted to half a million a § 


Is There Help for the Farmer? 


: Only a United South and West Can Effect Relief 


By DR. WM. E. DODD 
University of Chicago 
(An address at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
June 7, 1927.) 








WAS preparing my usual article for this page, 

when there came into my hands, almost by ac- 

cident, this brilliant and unforgettable review 
of American agricultural history by Dr. Wm. E. 
Dodd. 


I gladly yield my space to it. It may sound 
pessimistic, but it should stir Southern farmers to 
action. Unless South and West organize and work 
together, there is no hope for restoring a prosperous 
American agriculture. Neither section alone is 
strong enough to compel the adoption of needed 
national policies. CLARENCE POE. 








year in a little while. It was privilege, vast privilege. 
Industry never yielded its position till another great 
war for democracy came upon the country; the Ameri- 
can market remained substantially a monopoly from 
1865 to 1914, and the different groups of industrialists 
organized to prevent the competition which had been 
promised. They came to dominate the nation’s market 
and at the same time fixed, substantially, the price of 
what they sold. That was also “statesmanship”—gov- 
ernment helping the clever and the organized. 


The farmer, as I have said, went home to his fields in 
1865. The price of wheat fell from $2.50 a bushel in 
1865 to 60 cents in 1896. However, the vast fields of 
the West lay wide open and the land was free. The 
drill, the corn planter, and the reaper enabled him to 
produce untold quantities of grain and livestock. It 
was the day of free trade in England and Germany. 
Hence the men who had fought the battles of common 
men in the Civil War now poured their wheat into 
European markets to ruin their brethren in Europe. 
They drove English farmers into bankruptcy, if a 
farmer knows what that means. Industrial cities took 
these ruined farmers into their employ or left them to 
emigrate to the United States, millions of them. But 
the United States, after her war for democracy, kept 
the tariff bars so high that the goods of European mills 
could not get to the toiling farmers of the West and 
South, while vast fleets turned hordes of poor European 
workers into New England and the Middle States and 
literally changed the face of the country—a revolution, 
nobody observing it. 


Nor was this all. The farmers. back on their farms 
must pay the cost of their own fighting in the Civil 
War, three billions of dollars, a then unprecedented 
sum. They received greenbacks for their wheat, at 
low rates. They paid for their supplies in greenbacks 
at high prices, because the government compelled them 
to do so. They wished to pay the debt in greenbacks, 
debts owed to a small number of men who had done 
little fighting. The government compelled them to pay 
in gold, gold then and long after 1865 commanding a 
premium of 25 per cent. It was perhaps necessary, but 
it looked unfair; the protected industry in its demand 
for high prices; it now protected the holders of the 
debt in a similar demand for high prices, high prices 
for bonds that had been bought for 60 or 70 cents on 
the dollar. The farmer had gone home to pay himself 
for fighting. In order to do so he had to ruin European 
farmers. With the meagre returns he paid in gold the 
debt that had been bought in greenbacks. That was 
“statesmanship.” 


The South, too, was poorer than it was safe for any 
great section to be, many thousands moving away to 
the Southwest where land was free. Others moved 
into the great Northwest to make wheat cheaper than 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “JUNE” 
HESE famous lines of James Russell Low- 
ell’s are worth re-reading every June:— 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune 

And ovér it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace. 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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it was, lands and ancient homes deserted lands 
homes had been deserted in 1820-30. - =“ 


Somebody set about a scheme to unite the restless 
West with the broken South. If they united they 
might control the United States and learn the way to 
self-help, farmers thus taking the control of things into 
their own hands, as they had done when young Calhoun 
and Clay tried their powers in 1820, tariffs and paper 
money and great banks to the contrary notwithstanding. 
se - my — _— 7 the two sec- 
ions of farmers waged ivil War. They must 
“vote as they had shot”; and children must vote as 
fathers had shot. There was an end of farmer self-help. 
Neither Bryan nor Roosevelt found any way to share 
with the farmers the vast and unprecedented prosperity 
of the new and unprecedented Republic. A single state in 
the East received twice as much of the annual income of 
the country as all the thirteen Southern States ! 


Workingmen’s unions, high prices for the better 
grades of labor; employers’ unions setting higher prices 
on manufactured goods, on the products of the farm; 
tradesmen’s guilds that took from the farmers their 
pigs and lambs, their fruit and vegetables at prices of 
their own making, sometimes sending to the farmers 
demands for more money with which to pay the freight 
on what had been taken; marvelous cities and more 
marvelous statesmen, those of Roosevelt's and Bryan’s 
restless day. ; 


Only Europe making ready for another war and or- 
ganized labor talking of a coming class struggle, re- 
lieved a little the strain of things during the first decade 
of the twentieth century. The great farmer’s country 
was ceasing to be a farmer’s country, hundreds of 
thousands trekking again, their earthly possessions on 
their backs, into the cold northwestern stretches of 
Canada—the populations of the cities ever mounting into 
the millions, that of the country declining to less than 
half of the total for the country, Western farmers still 
hating Southern farmers. By that process the politi- 
cians sustained themselves and the exploitation went on. 


IV 


In 1914, the leaders of the German Empire precipi- 
tated Europe into a war long prepared, a war which, 


(Concluded on page 11) 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Poppies 


OBODY seems to exactly love poppies, as Mrs, 

Lindsay Patterson said on this page last month, 

And yet almost without cultivation or attention 
they will lift flaming banners of beauty next spring 
everywhere seed ate dropped this summer or fall. Per- 
haps these neglected children of the flower-world de- 
serve more consideration than they get. Furthermore, 
poppies have gained a new poetic and historic signifi- 
cance in view of their association with the World War 
and with perhaps the best known of all World War 
poems, beginning :— 

“In Flanders fields, the poppies blow.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 


ROM my infancy I have been a believer and a reg- 

ular attendant at Suriday school and church, but 

Christ has meant more to me, so very much more, 
since I read Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows. 
He made Jesus so real, so near, and so lovable to me 
that I caught a new glimpse of the Christ. The chap- 
ter entitled, “The Social Man,” especially impressed me, 
for no picture of Christ I had ever seen had had even 
the hint of a smile about His lips and I had thought of 
Him always as “the man of sorrow and of woe.” Now 
I realize that He is my cheerful companion who bids 
me live joyously—Mrs. J. Laurens Sheldon, Oconee 
County, South Carolina. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HAT man, I think, has had a liberal education 

who has been so trained in youth that his body is 

the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all parts of equal strength and in smooth working 
order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of nature or of art; to hate all 
_—- and to respect others as himself.—T. H/ 

uxley. 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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TWO NEW LAWS TO HELP FARMERS 


growers is a new law passed by the last Con- 
It is known as “The Produce Agency 
Act,” and according to the author of the bill, is de- 
signed to “prevent the destruction or dumping without 
good and sdfficient cause therefor of farm produce re- 
ceived in interstate commerce by commission merchants 
and others, and to require them truly and correctly to 


e). SPECIAL interest to fruit and vegetable 


gress. 


account for all produce received by them.” 


This law, it is believed, will prevent unscrupulous 
merchants and others from dumping perishable produce 
It will also make it impossible for 
crooked produce dealers to report to the shipper that 
his produce arrived in bad shape and had been dumped. 
Under the new law this cannot be done without an in- 
vestigation by some disinterested person, such as a De- 
partment of Agriculture representative or other official. 


without real cause. 


Another piece of legislation passed by the last Con- 
gress that is designed to aid farmers is one that will 
prevent boards of trade and other organizations of this 
kind from preventing representatives of farmers codp- 
erative associations from becoming members of such 
erganizations. This law was passed because codperative 
Yeaders had in some cases found it difficult to secure 


the privileges on these boards of trade. 


Both of these new laws seem to be sound and fully 
justified and so worded as to be of some help at least 
to the farmer. 


FARMERS ARE PROGRESSIVE 


HE farmer does not do all the things he should. 

Neither does the merchant, banker, lawyer, 

preacher, nor anyone else. None of us are per- 
fect, but the oft-made statement that the farmer is not 
progressive and is not efficient in his business is untrue. 
All of us seem to be so constituted that we can tell the 
other fellow more about his own business than he 
knows. The farmer wants all the help he can get, but 
if he followed all of the free advice that is offered him 
by those in other lines of business, he would soon be in 
a far worse shape than he now is. 


It is true that many farmers do not take as much 
advice from others as they should, and what we have 
said is not intended to convey the impression that 
farmers should not profit by the experience of others 
to the fullest extent. We do say, however, that in no 
other profession is so much free, and often foolish 
advice offered as in farming. Farmers have shown 
their good judgment by paying little attention to it. Be 
it said to their credit that they have been sensible 
enough, as a whole, to sift out the helpful from the 
harmful and make use of that which is beneficial. 


The progress that the farmer has made in the past 
forty or fifty years compares very favorably with that 
in other lines of industry. One farmer is now produc- 
ing as much as two produced in 1880. This has been 
brought about by labor-saving machinery and the mak- 
ing use of scientific facts that have been developed. On 
the average, few lines of industry have improved more 
rapidly since 1880 than farming. ® 


We still have much to learn as farmers, but let’s 
“snap” out of that “inferiority complex” that these 
would-be advisers try to create in us by always talking 
about farmers being inefficient and non-progressive. 
No big percentage of farmers have let the so-called 
“inferiority complex” get hold of them by the talk of 
others, but some have, and to such we would urge that 
they “snap” out of it and recognize the fact that we are 
in a business that is not only the biggest in the world, 
but one that is making progress equal to most other 
lines of business. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING—AND A LESSON 
FROM FRANCE 


AYS a recent Washington dispatch: “The cost of 
living is now close to 75 per cent above that of 
1923, according to figures obtained from the De- 

partment of Labor’s statistical bureau. What could be 
purchased for $1 before the World War costs almost 
$1.75 today.” 

This dispatch seems worth quoting both for its own 
sake and in order to add the comment that the higher 
prices go, the more determined American people seem 
to be to have everything they want. The much-com- 
plained-of “high cost of living” is in many cases noth- 
ing but “the cost of high living.” Everybody in Amer- 
ica must of course have an automobile, which might 


not be so bad were it not that everybody wants a more 
expensive car than his neighbor. And so on with ev- 
erything. It is not surprising that poor people who 
enter into this mad race for “keeping up with Lizzie,” 
lose their homes and become tenants. 


It seems a good time to call attention to what a re- 
cent writer says about the French people, and particu- 
larly the French farmers, in this connection. The secret 
of their prosperity, he says, is that they live simply 
all the time, and when a “good year” comes, the extra 
money is not suddenly spent, but is saved and invested 
in safe securities (not in wildcat speculation in get-rich- 
quick schemes). 


The following paragraph on France is interesting 
both for its comment on the thrift of the French farm- 
ers and its comment on the French attitude toward great 
factories and the herding of human beings in crowded 
industrial centers such as are so common in England 
and America. The Frenchman is thrifty and econom- 
ical but he loves life and freedom and the simpler joys 
of living too much to make himself a mere factory 
slave just in order to get a little extra money. To 
quote from the Jrish Homestead :— 


“It is not the French farmer’s love of saving 
money, so much as the fact that the standard of 
living remains simple whether they are making 
large profits or small, that has enabled them to be- 
come proprietors from being tenant farmers, and 
that in all the towns of France produces so many 
comfortably established small businesses and shops. 
For the immense strength of France—politically 
and economically—consists in the very large pro- 
portion of peasant proprietors and small bour- 
geois, who spend little and slowly accumulate 
wealth, which they lend to the government as fast 
as they acquire it. They make it not by industrial 
enterprises of the sort that has covered England 
with factories, but by careful steady trading or 
farming. That indeed is the ordinary Frenchman’s 
conception of a desirable life: he dislikes large fac- 
tories and will prefer to live simply on a smaller 
income with a prospect of reasonable leisure, than 
to work in a factory either as a manager or as an 
employee, however, well paid. Industrial ambition 
means little or nothing to him.” 
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A Question in A Restaurant 
And Its Answer 


E were sitting in a restaurant. The salesman 

for a produce house came in. “We have some 

fine Mississippi tomatoes in flat crates,” he said 
to the proprietor. “How about letting me send you a 
crate?” “Are Mississippi tomatoes coming in already ?” 
we asked as the salesman started out. “Yes, sir,” was 
his answer. “How are they this year?” we asked. 
“Fine,” was the reply. “How are prices?” we asked. 
“Prices are good, too,” he replied, and then he added, 
“You can always get a good price for good stuff.” 

* * * 

“You can always get a good price for good stuff.” 
That reminds me of another incident. A year or more 
ago we were returning from an automobile trip through 
South Georgia. It was Saturday afternoon and we 
wanted to get into Macon for the night. But on the 
way we came to a peach packing shed that looked much 
nicer than any we had seen. We turned from the road 
and drove all the way around the shed to see if we 
thought it worth while to get out. The further we 
went the more impressed we were. So we stopped. 
We found the finest peaches we had eaten at any of the 
numerous packing sheds visited on the trip. Having 
been delightfully filled we proceeded with a sort of 
uncomfortable feeling to see what manner of peaches 
were being shipped. They, too, were the nicest we had 
seen. “Whose place is this?” we asked a_ grader. 
“Wimberly & Hodge,” he replied, pointing to the label 
on the end of a box. 


“There’s Mr. Hodge now,” another remarked. “How 
do you manage to have such fine peaches?” we asked, 
after introducing ourselves to Mr. Hodge. “We do 
everything anybody knows to do to make good peaches,” 
he replied. “We prune, we fertilize, we cultivate, we 
spray according to the best information available. We 
do all these things that other good peach growers do 
and one thing more. That is to thin the fruit on the 
trees to four to six inches apart.” “Do you get as much 


fruit when you thin?” we asked. “Every bit as much,” 
he answered. “How does the price compare?” we 
asked. “We get a decided premium,” hé replied as he 
began showing us telegrams to that effect. “And an- 
other thing,” he continued, “good stuff can always be 
sold, even in a big crop year.” 

* * * 


“Good stuff can always be sold.” All of this re- 
minds us of a recent visit we had with a progressive 
young farmer. He lives just outside the city limits 
of a town of about 3,000 people. In recent years he 
has been building up a trucking business on land we 
once thought poorly suited for truck crops. While 
building up the productive power of his land he has 
also been building up a system of marketing. He has 
won the confidence of local merchants, (1) by furnish- 
ing good quality products, and (2) by refusing to un- 
dersell them. In other words he won't load up the 
merchants with all they will take and then go out and 
destroy their market by selling what he has left at any 
price he can get. He doesn’t refuse to sell retail but 
he asks the same price the merchant does. 


But one of the most interesting things he does is to 
go around each day and take up from his merchant cus- 
tomers all perishable vegetables left over from the day 
before and replace them with fresh supplies. He does 
this not only to protect his reputation for quality but 
to make the merchants’ customers buy more. He says 
that when town people can get fresh vegetables that 
are really fresh they will buy more. “I can always 
get a better price for good stuff,” he said, “and I can't 
afford to let bad stuff beat my market down. My mer- 
chant customers never leave me, either.” 


* * * 


“I can always get a better price for good stuff.” 
There seems to be considerable food for thought in 
these remarks by practical farmers. Competition in 
all farm production lines is keen. Perhaps all of us 
had better begin to pay a little more attention to the 
matter of quality production as well as quantity produc- 
tion. And when we see an opportunity to cash in on 
quality, hadn’t we better grab it? 


Yours for quality, quantity, and better prices, 


aa 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Stop! Look!! Listen!!! 


AST year 429 people in this state alone were killed 
[oa hundreds of others badly injured in motor 
car accidents at railroad crossings, in collisions and 
other automobile accidents. Oh, drivers, be careful! 
Firearms accidents have taken grievous toll of our 
family. When hunting or shooting all pre- 
cautions for safety of yourselves and oth- 
ers should be taken. Oh, boys, be careful! 


The Agriculturist family has lost a num- 
ber of members as the result of gasoline, 
benzine, and kerosene explosions. These 
are more inflammable than powder. Oh, girls, be 
careful! 

Brush fires and rubbish fires out of control cause 
tremendous losses of buildings, timber and other prop- 
erty and too often result in loss of lives. Oh, be careful! 

Matches, cigars, cigarettes, and pipes cause thousands 
of fires every year. Safety matches kept in tin boxes 
and care in putting out stubs and pipe embers would 
save fortunes. Be careful! 

Stumping with powerful explosives has taken the 
lives of too many men who could hardly be spared. If 
the charge hangs fire, keep away. Oh, be careful! 

Fly poison, lye, and other deadly poison liquids, left 
lying around carelessly, have killed many little folks. 
Keep these out of the reach of babes. Be careful! 


Medicines and poisons are kept in little bottles side 
by side in the cupboard. Stick pins into the corks of 
bottles holding poisonous fluids. Be careful! 


Hurriedly stepping off ladders, steps and stairs has 
broken more bones and sprained more ankles than all 
the hard work done. Be careful! 

Use of tainted canned foods has caused much illness 
and death. Be careful! 

_ Toadstools, mistaken for mushrooms, have brought 
distressing and fatal results. Be careful! 

Many a young matried man is called suddenly by 
death, leaving wife and babes unprotected by insurance 
or property. At least be careful to carry some protec- 
tion for them!—IWisconsin Agriculturist, Racine.. Wis. 
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ASTING changes in the social order come slowly. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the farmer and 

the free tenant were the makers of a new nation. 

Their representatives a little later formulated one of 

the greatest of constitutions. Today the farmer and the 

tenant seem clearly on the road to peasantry, and 

neither they nor any of their few friends seem able to 
stay their downward course. 


From the adoption of the Constitution till the fall of 
Napoleon the farmers of our young nation, proud of 
their country and happy to be called free farmers, sold 
their abundant crops to a warring Europe at fabulous 
prices. Washington said there had never been any- 
thing like it; President Jefferson found the returns of 
the farmers twenty times as great per year as he had 
ever known them to be in the best days of his youth. 


Then the wars of Napoleon ceased. After a dizzy 
moment of drunken prosperity, the Europeans reduced 
their demands by half. American wheat and tobacco 
and pigs lost all value to their producers. Farmers 
were in the throes of deflation, a term then hardly 
known. John Adams, retired to his little farm, was 
barely able to hold up a respectable head. Thomas 
Jefferson with a hundred slaves was hardly able to feed 
his guests. Virginia farms would hardly sell for the 
price of a year’s rent. From Massachusetts to Georgia 
thousands and tens of thousands of farmers aban- 
doned their homes and lands and trekked across the 
Alleghanies, to try their fortunes anew in the wilder- 
ness. 

But during the long Napoleonic wars, hundreds and 
thousands of industrial establishments were set up. The 
moment Napoleon fell, British industrialists offered 
marvelous bonnets and all manner of implements to 
farmer folks at prices half as high as the domestic 
manufacturers asked. If the farmer sold any of his 
crop, he might buy imports at half wartime prices. 
But the American industrialist would be ruined. He 
would have to become a farmer, abandon his buildings 
and his improvements. Did the government lend as- 
sistance ? 


In 1816, the farmer nationalists, led by farmer-states- 
men, Calhoun and Clay, contrived a system of industrial 
help, a tariff that reduced British competition by half 
and thus opened the American market by half. Ina 
few years the industrialist was more than successful. 
Few trekked over the mountains. But success by gov- 
ernment assistance increased the number of industrial- 
ists twofold. They began to compete among themselves. 
In eight years they asked for a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market; in twelve they got their wish in a tariff that 
alienated the farmers, the Tariff of Abominations, 1828. 
The clever men who composed less than 10 per cent of 
the population procured from the government a monop- 
oly of the great American market; the unclever farmers 
who composed 90 per cent of the population, sold their 
output in a slow European market in competition with 
the whole world, and then came home to buy their 
clothing and farm utensils at prices twice as high as 
they might have had them in Europe. That was called 
“statesmanship.” 


There was great bitterness in all the great farmer 
states, bitter words and angry threats of disrupting the 
government ; civil war was narrowly averted, the farm- 
ers yielding at last to the desires and the fears of the 
minority. That was 1833; and there followed a com- 
promise by which the industrialists were to accept after 
ten years a reduction of their privilege, allow some 
measure of competition from the outside. There fol- 
lowed an epoch of economic peace and a marvelous 
prosperity from 1846, the lowest tariff, to 1861, when 
the moderate rates of 1816 were effective. It was the 
end of the first chapter. 

iil 


Then war again. The farmers of the Northwest, 
rallying to the call of the Union and of Abraham Lin- 
com, went upon Southern battlefields and fought as 
men have rarely fought, Southern farmers even more 
heroic. In the process, there arose in Chicago a great 
inventor-manufacturer. He put drills and reapers upon 
the grain fields whence hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers’ sons had gone to war. Old men and women made 
more wheat and raised more pigs than had been raised 
in time of peace. And war raised the price a hundred 
per cent. 


The Union was saved. There was a Northern debt 
of three billion dollars, a debt evidenced by bonds pay- 
able in gold and in paper money as well. The price of 
woolen goods fell. Munitions were no longer needed. But 
Southern cotton came back on the market and cotton 
cloths were in reasonable demand. But fearing the future 
as business men ever fear the future, the industrial- 
ists asked protection against every sort of competition 
in order that they might pay high wages—and then sent 
to Europe for hundreds of thousands of workers to 
keep wages down, The government (all the Southern 
planter-lawmakers kept at a safe distance) granted the 


4 protection and sent agents to Europe to urge immigra- 


tion—immigration that amounted to half a million a 
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Is There Help for the Farmer 


Only a United South and West Can Effect Relief 


By DR. WM. E. DODD 
University of Chicago 
(An address at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
June 7, 1927.) 








WAS preparing my usual article for this page, 

when there came into my hands, almost by ac- 

cident, this brilliant and unforgettable review 
of American agricultural history by Dr. Wm. E. 
Dodd. 


I gladly yield my space to it. It may sound 
pessimistic, but it should stir Southern farmers to 
action. Unless South and West organize and work 
together, there is no hope for restoring a prosperous 
American agriculture. Neither section alone is 
strong enough to compel the adoption of needed 
national policies. CLARENCE POE. 








year in a little while. It was privilege, vast privilege. 
Industry never yielded its position till another great 
war for democracy came upon the country; the Ameri- 
can market remained substantially a monopoly from 
1865 to 1914, and the different groups of industrialists 
organized to prevent the competition which had been 
promised. They came to dominate the nation’s market 
and at the same time fixed, substantially, the price of 
what they sold. That was also “statesmanship”—gov- 
ernment helping the clever and the organized. 


The farmer, as I have said, went home to his fields in 
1865. The price of wheat fell from $2.50 a bushel in 
1865 to 60 cents in 1896. However, the vast fields of 
the West lay wide open and the land was free. The 
drill, the corn planter, and the reaper enabled him to 
produce untold quantities of grain and livestock. It 
was the day of free trade in England and Germany. 
Hence the men who had fought the battles of common 
men in the Civil War now poured their wheat into 
European markets to ruin their brethren in Europe. 
They drove English farmers into bankruptcy, if a 
farmer knows what that means. Industrial cities took 
these ruined farmers into their employ or left them to 
emigrate to the United States, millions of them. But 
the United States, after her war for democracy, kept 
the tariff bars so high that the goods of European mills 
could not get to the toiling farmers of the West and 
South, while vast fleets turned hordes of poor European 
workers into New England and the Middle States and 
literally changed the face of the country—a revolution, 
nobody observing it. 


Nor was this all. The farmers. back on their farms 
must pay the cost of their own fighting in the Civil 
War, three billions of dollars, a then unprecedented 
sum. They received greenbacks for their wheat, at 
low rates. They paid for their supplies in greenbacks 
at high prices, because the government compelled them 
to do so. They wished to pay the debt in greenbacks, 
debts owed to a small number of men who had done 
little fighting. The government compelled them to pay 
in gold, gold then and long after 1865 commanding a 
premium of 25 per cent. It was perhaps necessary, but 
it looked unfair; the protected industry in its demand 
for high prices; it now protected the holders of the 
debt in a similar demand for high prices, high prices 
for bonds that had been bought for 60 or 70 cents on 
the dollar. The farmer had gone home to pay himself 
for fighting. In order to do so he had to ruin European 
farmers. With the meagre returns he paid in gold the 
debt that had been bought in greenbacks. That was 
“statesmanship.” 

The South, too, was poorer than it was safe for any 
great section to be, many thousands moving away to 
the Southwest where land was free. Others moved 
into the great Northwest to make wheat cheaper than 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “JUNE” 


HESE famous lines of James Russell Low- 
ell’s are worth re-reading every June:— 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune 
And ovér it softly her warm ear lays; 

Denes we look, or whether we listen, 
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We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 


To be some happy creature’s palace. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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it was, lands and ancient homes deserted 
homes had been deserted in 1820-30. api: 


Somebody set about a scheme to unite the restless 
West with the broken South. If they united they 
might control the United States and learn the way to 
self-help, farmers thus taking the control of things into 
their own hands, as they had done when young Calhoun 
and Clay tried their powers in 1820, tariffs and paper 
money and great banks to the contrary notwithstanding. 
a ~~ ame ponarey- a > the two sec- 
ions of farmers had wag e Civil War. They must 
“vote as they had shot”; and children must vote as 
fathers had shot. There was an end of farmer self-help. 
Neither Bryan nor Roosevelt found any way to share 
with the farmers the vast and unprecedented prosperity 
of the new and unprecedented Republic. A single state in 
the East received twice as much of the annual income of 
the country as all the thirteen Southern States! 


Workingmen’s unions, high prices for the better 
grades of labor ; employers’ unions setting higher prices 
on manufactured goods, on the products of the farm; 
tradesmen’s guilds that took from the farmers their 
pigs and lambs, their fruit and vegetables at prices of 
their own making, sometimes sending to the farmers 
demands for more money with which to pay the freight 
on what had been taken; marvelous cities and more 
marvelous statesmen, those of Roosevelt’s and Bryan's 
restless day. 4 


Only Europe making ready for another war and or- 
ganized labor talking of a coming class struggle, re- 
lieved a little the strain of things during the first decade 
of the twentieth century. The great farmer’s country 
was ceasing to be a farmer’s country, hundreds of 
thousands trekking again, their earthly possessions on 
their backs, into the cold northwestern stretches of 
Canada—the populations of the cities ever mounting into 
the millions, that of the country declining to less than 
half of the total for the country, Western farmers still 
hating Southern farmers. By that process the politi- 
cians sustained themselves and the exploitation went on, 


IV 


In 1914, the leaders of the German Empire precipi- 
tated Europe into a war long prepared, a war which, 


(Concluded on page 11) 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Poppies 


OBODY seems to exactly love poppies, as Mrs. 

Lindsay Patterson said on this page last month, 

And yet almost without cultivation or attention 
they will lift flaming banners of beauty next spring 
everywhere seed ate dropped this summer or fall. Per- 
haps these neglected children of the flower-world de- 
serve more consideration than they get. Furthermore, 
poppies have gained a new poetic and historic signifi- 
cance in view of their association with the World War 
and with perhaps the best known of all World War 
poems, beginning :— 

“In Flanders fields, the poppies blow.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 


| eee my infancy I have been a believer and a reg- 























ular attendant at Sunday school and church, but 

Christ has meant more to me, so very much more, 
since I read Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows. 
He made Jesus so real, so near, and so lovable to me 
that I caught a new glimpse of the Christ. The chap- 
ter entitled, ““The Social Man,” especially impressed me, 
for no picture of Christ I had ever seen had had even 
the hint of a smile about His lips and I had thought of 
Him always as “the man of sorrow and of woe.” Now 
I realize that He is my cheerful companion who bids 
me live joyously—Mrs, J. Laurens Sheldon, Oconee 
County, South Carolina. 








| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_—‘| 
HAT man, I think, has had a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all parts of equal strength and in smooth working 
order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 


kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge — 


the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of nature or of art; to hate all. 
om, and to respect others as himself.—T. Hi 

uxley. 
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The Progresswe Farmer a 
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Dairying Increasing in Alabama 


Good Cows, Good Feeding, and Good Management Making It a Good Business 


is more pronounced in some sections than in 
others, but it is taking place to some extent in 
every section. 

The Clover Belt (until recently known as the Black 
Belt) is the leading commercial 
dairy center in the state, although 
Jefferson County with its big mar- 
ket at Birmingham has many ex- 
cellent dairies. And each of the 
other larger cities is surrounded 
by commercial dairymen. 


But the biggest dairy develop- 
ment in Alabama is sideline or 
cream dairying. This type of 
dairying consists of a few cows 
kept by a farmer in connection 
with general farming. Such dairymen sell cream, 
making shipments to creameries two to four times per 
week. Most of them are general farmers who add 
dairying without reducing any other production. 

A remarkable demonstration of this type of dairying 
is being staged in Marion County. It began June, 1922, 
when W. L. McArthur, then county agent, succeeded 
in getting two farmers to begin milking four cows each 
and shipping cream. From that small beginning, it 
has grown steadily and during the last few weeks four 
carloads consisting of 112 cows have been shipped into 
Marion County. Perhaps a few of the last car went to 
Franklin County. 

Lamar and Franklin counties, both of which joined 
Marion, have the dairy fever, and J. T. High, district 
demonstration agent, Auburn, predicts that North Ala- 
bama will.some day be the leading dairy center of the 


[y's nore is on the increase in Alabama. Growth 





P. 0. DAVIS 


MODERN BARN AND SILO ON SPRING LAKE FARMS NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


from stock with high production records. In order to 
have such a bull it may be necessary for two or more 
farmers to codperate in buying and keeping him. 

2. Good Feeding.—This calls for plenty of a well- 
balanced ration; and for economy, most of it should 
be produced at home. Of course, a good pasture should 
be included because pasturing is the cheapest way to 
feed cows. 

3. Good Management.— This calls for housing 
and attention conducive to milk production. It must 
be remembered that profits in dairying are dependent 
upon production and any economical practices that will 
increase production will pay the dairyman. 

This includes not only housing and sanitation but 





















Good housing and plenty of silage are cardinal: points in good dairying, and Robert Jemison, Jr. owner, has 
made due provision. 


state. He thinks that it will be largely of the type of 
dairying being practiced in Marion and the surrounding 
counties. However, whole milk dairying usually de- 
velops from sideline or cream dairying. 

Mr. McArthur says that with the coming of dairying, 
he observed no reduction in production of cotton in 
Marion County, but rather better production by bigger 
yields per acre. W. R. Turnipseed, who succeeded Mr. 
McArthur as county agent, is seeing the same results. 


A. A. Lauderdale, county agent, has made the same 
observations in Shelby County which is becoming a 
leading dairy county. However, Shelby County farmers 
sell whole milk in the main. It goes to Birmingham. 


Dairy Essentials 


MUST not be assumed from the above that dairy- 
ing is a sure and easy road to profit in farming. It 
- is as sure as any other type of farming that I can 
think of, provided it is practiced in the right way. 
Carelessness and poor methods and practices are sure 
to bring disappointment in dairying. On the other 
hand, proper care, correct feeding, and good cows bring 
success. Among important essentials in dairying, F. W. 
Burns, extension dairyman, Auburn, names :— 
_1. Good Cows.—He does not advise farmers to 
start dairying by buying high-priced cows but rather 


e that they start with what they have, buy a few good 
| grades. or purebreds, and then improve by using bulls 


changes which may appear unimportant but still mean 
a great deal in practice. , For example, the Animal 
Husbandry Department at Auburn has found that dur- 
ing the hot summer months cows should be grazed at 
night. There are two reasons for it: First, it keeps 
cows out of the hot sun; and, second, it reduces fly 
annoyance. If cows are grazed at night they can rest 
in shade in the day; and if fly repellents are used just 
before each milking, they will be annoyed very little 
by flies. Another point is to be sure that cows have 
plenty of good fresh water. 


Feeding on Pasture 


ASTURE alone is not sufficient for a cow to pro- 

duce a good flow of milk. She does not have ca- 

pacity enough to eat enough grass to produce a 
big flow of milk. She must have a grain ration as well 
as pasture to produce a heavy flow of milk. 

When pastures are good, animal husbandmen at 
Auburn feed grain as follows :— 

One pound grain to 7 pounds milk for cows giving up to 
20 pounds per day; 1 pound grain to 6 pounds milk for cows 
giving W to 25 pounds milk per day; 1 pound grain to 5 
pounds milk forcows giving 25 to 30 pounds milk per day; 
1 pound grain to 4 pounds milk for cows giving over W 
pounds milk per day. ‘ 

When pastures become dry, it is usually advisable to 
feed the full grain ration of one pound. grain to 2% 
to 3 pounds milk produced. 


ONE OF THE HERD SIRES ON 


As a guide in making plans to produce enough feed 
for each cow, Mr. Burns makes the following state- 
ment as to the amount of feed per dairy cow per year: 


“Each dairy cow will require two tons of good 
legume hay, such as alfalfa, peavine, or soybean, 
per year. If silage is available, three tons of silage 
and one ton of legume hay will make a more satis- 
factory‘ration. In addition to the above roughage, 
each cow will require 15 bushels of corn and either 
15 bushels of oats or 500 pounds of velvet beans 
together with four 100-pound sacks of wheat bran 
and four 100-pound sacks of cottonseed meal. This 
will furnish sufficient feed for the average cow if 
two or three acres of good pasture are furnished 
during the spring, summer, and fall. By trading 
cotton seed for cottonseed meal and buying only 
four. sacks of wheat bran, Alabama dairymen will 
have a satisfactory and economical dairy ration, 
most of which can be produced at home.” 


So, then, successful dairying consists of three Gsm 
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JEMISON’S FARM 


good feeding, good breeding, good management, And 
the farmer who practices all three of this trio will find 
dairying a good business. 


TO 
Jemison Receives Fine Jerseys 


PRING Lake Farms, near Birmingham, Alabama, 

owned by Robert Jemison, Jr., recently received a 

very important shipment of six very fine Jersey 
cattle. They came from Hannerman’s Jersey Farm at 
Corbett, Oregon, and included the three-year-old bull, 
Poet’s Mabel’s Highwayman, out of Poet’s Mabel 
Mowat, the “wonder cow” who recently won her fourth 
medal of merit. 

Included in the shipment were Poet’s Miss Tristram, 
full sister to the bull, who has completed a silver medal 
record in Class AAA and is going a gold medal pace 
as a four-year-old, and Pride’s Peaches Browning, re- 
cently given national publicity because of her name. 
This fine heifer is a daughter of the grand champion 
cow, Plymouth’s Yockey, and sired by Poppy’s Olga’s 
Pride, one of the outstanding herd sires of Oregon, 
who has 14 gold and silver medals in his immediate 
pedigree. 

St. Mawe’s Marcia, out of the same dam as Peaches, 
Thelma’s Double Coin, and Rill’s St. Mawe’s Pride, all 
of excellent breeding with splendid records behind 
them, were the other members of the party. 

Spring Lake is one of the most modern and best 
equipped farms in Alabama. Upwards of 175 purebred 
dairy cattle are kept. Besides the dairy operations, a 
few purebred hogs, sheep, chickens, ducks, and Per- 
cheron horses, and the usual field crops of the Central 
Alabama farmer are raised. There is also a large vine- 
yard and an orchard of about 3,000 trees. 

Mr. Jemison always keeps from 12 to 20 cows on 
test. The milking herd consists of about 80 cows and 
practically the entire output is produced as certified 
milk and sold wholesale to. Southern Dairies and the 
Tutwiler Hotel of Birmingham. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 





Editor, Health Department 








Sunshine for Southern Babies 


F THERE is one commodity that we 

in the South are blessed with in boun- 
tiful quantities it is sunshine. While 
grown people usually get plenty of sun- 
shine Southern ba- 
bies do not. Few 
babies have that 
beautiful tan that 
the sun gives. Yet we 
have in sunlight one 
of the most impor- 
tant things in the 
life of a growing 
child. For years and 
years we have known 
that babies, children, 
and older people must have sunlight in 
order to grow and develop as they should, 
but it has only been a few years that 
we have known how important a part 
sunlight plays in the baby’s health. 


Rickets.— Rickets is a disease of 
childhood ; a disease of growth in which 
the bones become warped and twisted and 
the whole body affected. While we know 
that rickets is largely a disease of nutri- 
tion, we also know that sunshine plays a 
large part in its prevention and cure. 
There should be little rickets in the 
South, where fruits and vegetables grow 
abundantly and where sunshine is plenti- 
ful for long periods. But as a matter of 
fact, there is a great deal of this disease 
in the South. Sunshine and cod liver oil 
(bottle sunshine) play a large part in the 
prevention and cure of rickets. The 
beneficial part of sunshine that kills bac- 
teria and helps to prevent tuberculosis 
and rickets is the ultra-violet rays which 
do not go through ordinary window glass 
(there is a glass that is being made to- 
day that lets; these rays through) or 
clothing. 

Protecting the Baby.—There has al- 
ways been prevalent an idea that babies 
are so tender and delicate that they must 
be protected from sunlight and their skin 
kept fair and white. This is a most 
erroneous notion. 

The Danger of Sunlight.—There is 
danger in hot sunshine. If the tender 
skin is exposed to sunshine for an hour 
or so, you will get very painful burns; 
and sometimes they are quite serious. 
The baby must begin taking sunshine by 
exposing a small part of the body for 
only 10 or 15 minutes gradually increas- 
ing the area exposed and gradually in- 
creasing the length of time. At the end 
of the summer you will have a beautiful 
brown healthy baby. Older children 
should have all the direct sunshine they 
can get but should begin taking it in 
broken doses just as the baby does. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Copyright 1927 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“I'd be mad as fire if a strange man, 
was to try flirtin’ with me, but it’s right 
humiliatin’ to know there ain’t no dan- 
ger of tt.” 

“I was on a reception committee once, 
an’ my face got so tired of smilin’ that 
I had to look mad for two days to rest 




























sands of buyers— 


thrift! 


Coupe .. $775 


handling charges. 





| You Can 





up.” 


Although lower prices and larger, more 
beautiful bodies by Fisher have created 


wildfire interest on the part of new thou- 


—the worldwide success of today’s Pon- 
tiac Six is largely based on those two great 
fundamentals which made it the most pop- 
ular car of its type ever introduced. And 
those two fundamentals are endurance and 


You can drive your Pontiac Six all day 
long at full throttle speed—because from 
headlamps to stop light the car is constructed 
to endure the most pitiless uses—because its 


— 775 Landau Sedan 895 








‘719 


SEDAN Body by Fisher 





FAMOUS EVERYWHERE 
for Endurance and Thrift 


engine is the largest used in any six rg | 
up to $1,000 and all other units are design 
up to that standard. 


You can travel rough and rutty roads in 
perfect confidence—because every detail of 
the car was proved by three years testing on 
the great General Motors Proving Ground. 


And when you have occasion to check 
back on upkeep costs, you will be amazed. 
For the Pontiac Six was designed to deliver 
quality six-cylinder transportation at the 
lowest cost in history. And it wouldn’t be 
winning its present success, if that were not 


the case! 
De Luxe De Luxe 

Sods Ratolatet *835 Landau Sedan *975 Screen we $760 
Delivery De Lux 


Chassis . . . 585 Panel a 770 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. Delivered prices include minimum 
Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer. 


PONTIAC SIX 
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“ms” ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal’ handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH, It is made of the saaneet — 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrenc 

moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will tie 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clog 
Sam saree rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automob 


We ase making « epecthh eter om Gite want tae Gan Son eae 
to take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


For Only 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$9.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 
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The Progressive Farmer ; ‘ 


Twenty June Suggestions for Georgia Farmers 


Gathered by PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy. Georgia State College of Agriculture 


OR an actively developing dairy state, 
Georgia is not yet producing an ade- 
quate supply of good hay and rough for- 
age, and there is no better summer crop 
for the average to 
poor soils in the 
state than the cow- 
‘pea. — Dr. Andrew 
M. Soule, President 
Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
2. Cowpeas sowed 
in the corn at the 
last cultivation or 
planted in rows af- 
ter grain for the 
seed to be picked and vines turned under 
are most useful in building up poor lands. 
Peas sowed broadcast and cut for hay 
leave the land much softer but do not 
add much to it—Dr. John R. Fain, Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy. 

3. On lands where wilt or root knot 
troubles are present, only wilt resistant 
varieties of peas should be used, these 
being the Brabham, Iron, and Victor. 





PAUL TABOR 


Be sure these varieties are pure —E. D. 
Alexander, Field Crop Specialist. 

4. Sound peas are much preferred to 
weevil-eaten peas, although seed badly 
weevil damaged will germinate surpris- 
ingly well. Two-year-old seed, if protect- 
ed against weevils, will germinate about 
as well as new seed.—E. D. Alexander. 

5. For late sowing for hay, some of 
the late-growing varieties, as Red Ripper, 
Black, Unknown, or Victor, will be pre- 
ferable as the growing season of these 
extends until late fall—E. D. Alexander. 


6. Stable manure, nitrogen fertilizers, 
vetch or clover turned under greatly stim- 
ulate the growth of peas. Peas after vetch 
last year at Athens made the best growth 
ever obtained on the experimental plats. 
Some farmers have reported successful 
use of small amounts of nitrogen fertil- 
izers to get peas through the first two 
weeks without stunting.—Paul Tabor. 


7. Planting more than one seed in a 
place has been reported better under 
many conditions for making seed than 
planting a single seed per hill with hills 
closer together. This is believed to be 
the case where pea plants are inclined to 
run to vine, or where the land is heavy 
and with little organic matter. A single 
seed per hill has given good results at 
Athens.—Paul Tabor. 


8. The gencral belief is that mocula- 
tion of pea seed is not beneficial because 
natural inoculation is found in all parts 
of the state. Most of the tests corrobo- 
rate this belief. Inoculation may be help- 
ful on flat sandy soils—Paul Tabor. 

9. Land can be prepared with a tractor 
harrow for peas by deep harrowing two 
or three times, at a great saving of time. 
—W. A. Clegg, Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering. 

10. A grain drill is better than broad- 
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Now look for the “STaNDARD” 
name and the ‘SranDARD” 
trademark when buying 


motor oil— | 
STANDARD 


re SIMPLE MARK 


and familiar name guarantee you perfect motor 
lubrication. Our motor oils are now sold under 
this brand. Available everywhere—at our 
service stations and dealers. 


STANDARD Oi1L COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


“STANDARD” 
_ MOTOR OIL 











casting by hand in getting the pea crop | 


seeded. If the peas are to be planted in 
rows, the grain drill can be made into a 
three- or four-row planter by stopping 
up two of the holes with wads of cotton 
and allowing the third one to remain 
open.—S. P. Lyle, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 

11. June is the last chance to get in 
enough corn. For the hot, dry weather 
late in the summer, Mexican June is 
good. On good soils, average years, oth- 
er varieties will be superior in northern 
Georgia.—Paul Tabor. 

12. Harrow the land to go in alfalfa 
next fall if weeds begin to thicken. or 
plow it again if the weeds get too big 
for the harrow.—Dr. J. R. Fain. 

13. Continue watching the cotton crop 
for flea and weevil damage, for June is 
one of the most important months to 
begin control measures.—E, C. West- 
brook, Cotton and Tobacco Specialist. 

14. If rainy weather comes after top- 
ping the tobacco, making it grow too 
rapidly and too coarse, allow a sucker to 
grow as an emergency measure —E. C. 
Westbrook. 

15. A Georgia-raised Jersey brought 
$700 at the recent sale in Griffin. Now 
is the time to start with a good Jersey 
heifer.—F. W. Fitch, Dairy Specialist. 

16. Spanish peanuts can be planted in 
June, if the dry weather has delayed this 
work, This crop is very erratic about 
responding to fertilizers, sometimes giv- 
ing good increases and at other times 
giving no increases. Apparently in north- 
ern Georgia, if rains are plentiful about 
the time the nuts are setting and filling, 
an application of acid phosphate will in- 
crease the yields—Paul Tabor. 

17. If the land has run together, deep 
cultivation while the crop is small will 
be beneficial in most cases. —Geo. A. 
Crabb, Professor of Soils. 

18. Send the farm lady to Camp Wil- 
kins for a week's vacation, July 13-18, 
the same time as commencement at the 
University of Georgia.—Mrs. L. R. Mize, 
State Home Demonstration Agent. 

19. Get the boys and girls ready to 
come during the following 10 weeks.— 
The State Club Leaders, Mr. Cunning- 
ham and Miss Dowdle. 

20. Plow a spot for the fall garden, 
preferably the richest place available. A 
bur clover patch is good—T. H. Mc- 
Hatton, Professor of Horticulture. 


| FUTURE LIVESTOCK PRICES 


IKE every other phase of farming, 

livestock should be planned for a 
period. Realizing this, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Ag- 
ricultural College of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, have as one 
line of service that of giving farmers 
information about livestock prices. 

Briefly, here is what J. D. Pope, 
specialist in farm economics and farm 
management of the Experiment Station, 
Auburn, says :— 

Beef Cattle. — Prices look good for 
four or five years. They are on an up- 
ward trend and indications are that the 
peak in another cycle will not be reached 
for sometime. 

Hogs.—Lower prices for hogs in 1928 
than in 1927 is the forecast. Likewise 
1929 is not due to be a good hog year 
unless the unusual. happens. 

Dairying. — The prospect for some 
time for dairying is bright. There is at 
present a butter shortage and other con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Poultry.—Egg and poultry prices for 
next fall and winter are not expected to 
be as high as they were last season, due 
to an increase in flocks and higher pro- 
duction. Egg storage this spring has 
been large and this will be reflected in 
the market next fall and winter. __ 
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IS THERE HELP FOR THE 
FARMER ? 


(Concluded from page 5) 
like every preceding war, upset the life 
and changed the destiny of farmers on 
the wide plains of free America. The 
price of wheat rose a dollar a bushel; 
cotton sold for 30 cents a pound; and pigs 
at 15 cents on the hoof. 

But the war came to an end. There 
was again a day of deceitful riches; and 
then a collapse, first of farmers, next of 
business in the cities. The world outside 
struggled between war and peace; the 
President, broken and hated of all men 
for his scheme of peace that was failing, 
departed. He gave place to another, to 
a new regime that would save business if 
nothing else—a city regime, made up of 
the fragments of all nations, bent upon 
a policy of oblivion and isolation. It was 
but another day till Europe once more 
ceased to buy cotton and wheat and pigs, 
the farmers cast down from their high 
prosperity. Cotton could not be sold; 
wheat fell below the cost of production 
—dire distress. From 1921 till the pres- 
ent moment the experience of 1820, of 
1866, repeated itself. 

There was poverty wherever men pro- 
duced the foodstuffs of the country, fair 
prosperity elsewhere. But the fears of 
1921, like those of 1866 and afterward, 
raised again the protecting wall against 
European competitors who would sell 
European goods at low prices and buy 
American farm products at rising prices. 
The fear of cheap imports raised the tariff 
walls higher than ever before. That secur- 
ed the prosperity of business; it doomed 
the farmer, for no protective tariff could 
help him, nor were rich vacant lands any- 
where. Somehow society found a way 
to relieve the fears and distress of those 
who own mills, run railroads, and oper- 
ate the finances of the country. The 
price of manufactured products scarcely 
fell at all; the returns on railway invest- 
ments were stabilized by official guar- 
antee of 5% per cent; the banks loaned 
money at fixed and stable rates. “To 
them that have shall be given; from 
them that have not shall be taken away.” 
Everybody received help save those who 
needed it. “Statesmanship!” 

The farmers sought legislation in their 
behalf. They failed. The~ farmers of 
sufficient wealth and alertness organized 
and undertook, like organized labor, to 
help themselves. Business turned upon 
them with anger and fear. Nothing was 
thought quite so wicked as the Farmer- 
Labor party of the Dakotas or the ef- 
fort of La Follette and his kind to com- 
pel national assistance. .Some men like 
Charles G.:Dawes and Frank O. Lowden 
thought they saw the injustice of it all. 
They were hushed up, threatened with 
ruin if they spoke their protests. Nine- 
teen twenty-four registered the biggest 
protest against farmer self-help that was 
ever registered, business men _ beside 
themselves with ‘anger at those who 
merely hoped for improvement through 
voting for the farmer candidate, the 
Southerners scared off the map by what 
they were told was dangerous radicalism. 
And now the farmer_sells in city mar- 

kets controlled by the buyers, his last 
crop of apples taken at less than cost; 
he sells his surplus of wheat and beef in 
Europe at a price which competition with 
Australia and South America fixes; 
all the vast funded debt of the great war 
is collected in a few hands in Eastern 
cities; and the nations of Europe owe 
the United States sums three times as large 
as the national debt of 1866, the evi- 
dences of these debts in the safety vaults 
of the great cities. If the farmer or- 
ganizes to command his own prices, the 
prices of what he buys will be raised in 
proportion, for organized labor would 
strike when the price of bread rose. If 
the farmer suggests that protection to 
manufactures be lowered for his benefit, 
he is frightened with a threat of eco- 
If he timidly suggests that 
European debts be lowered or cancelled 
in the hope of better European markets, 
‘repudiation,” as he 











was in 1870. Then he goes once more 
Sage of a law which was designed to ben- 
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Is the American farmer to become a 
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tinue to fill the vacuum of the cities due 
to restricted immigration; if the weal- 
thier farmers and prosperous men from 
the cities continue to buy great tracts of 
land and set up industrial units of the 
farms, there may be a new farm feudal- 
ism which may secure a reasonable re- 
turn for farm products. That would mean 
the slow disappearance of the millions 
of free, “independent” farmers, such as 
Jefferson imagined when the Republic 
was created. If the farmers become 
peasants the wide “foreign districts” of 
the cities will hardly escape a similar lot. 
Is that to be the outcome of “free lands 
for all,” of free speech and self-govern- 
ment, of that fine program of democracy 
which for more than a century has been 
held out to the under-dogs of Europe? 
If history has any lessons for men, it of~ 
fers this warning and remonstrance. 

It is not a day for complacent big-city 
politics. It is no time for empty heads 
in high office with mere vetocs for their 


weapons. Is it for the farm- 
ers and feudalism in the world of indus- 
try and business? Southern men and 
Western leaders might well take stock of 
their resources and seek a new deal in 
the politics of the time. But Southern 
men and Western leaders won't do it; 
their fathers fought on opposite sides in 
the Civil War! 





| WAPIPROGRAM | 





Nee day-time programs will be 
broadcast from radio station WAPI, 
Auburn, Alabama, during the week be- 
ginning June 13. They will consist of 
six noon-hour programs from 12 to 1 
and three afternoon programs from 5 to 
6, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 


Each of the noon-hour programs will 
include music, both instrumental and vo- 
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cal. As usual Mrs. A. D. Mayo, sacred 
soloist, will sing during the noon program 
Monday. Lectures on agriculture and 
home economics will be included also. 


A feature of the afternoon program 
beginning at 5 o’clock Tuesday will be a 
lecture on Eclipses by Dr. Fred Allison. 
Orchestra music will feature the Thurs- 
day afternoon program. On Saturday 
afternoon a college chorus will sing, and 
Prof. J. R. Rutland will discuss the Sun- 
day School lesson. On Wednesday, June 
15, station WAPI will change from a 
wave length of 461.3 meters (650 kilocy- 
cles) to 491.5 meters (610 kilocycles) by 
order of the Federal Radio Commission. 


P. O. DAVIS. 








Ra, 
boned outlook for dairymen is brighter 
than it has been for some time. More 
people are drinking milk. 














No half-way verdict—Camel ts supreme 


THE American people have had many 
But there’s never been a 


favorites. 


choice like Camel. 


Camel is the most popular cigarette 


this nation ever had. 


to place it first, and there’s no com- 
parison. Camel is supreme. 

There must be reasons back of such 
a preference. There must be moun- 
tain-high quality in this famous ciga- 
rette to make millions join in saying, 
“I will have only Camel.” 

That is true. Camel quality is just 
as supreme as its leadership. In Camel, 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


no substitute has ever been made for 
quality. No compromise has ever been 


made with expense. For Camels, the 


Millions unite 


country’s largest tobacco organization 
buys the choicest Turkish and Do- 
mestic tobaccos grown. There simply 
are no better tobaccos or blending. 


If you don’t yet know that supreme 
tobacco enjoyment, try Camels. All 
the taste and fragrance, all the mild 
and mellow pleasure you ever hoped 
to find! We invite you to compare 
them with any cigarette made, regard- 
less of price. “Have a Camel!” 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, June 13.—In summer the 

fireplace need not be unsightly. Stuff 
a bag filled with straw up the chimney if 
the soot falls. And then keep a big jar 
of flowers or green- 
ery on the hearth. 

Tuesday, June 14. 
—Flag Day. If it’s 
only a little one, hang 
out a flag today. And 
tell or read the chil- 
dren the story of our, 
national emblem. 

Wednesday, June 
15. — Perspira- 
tion wears stockings 
more than laundering them. If they are 
washed with mild soap flakes and luke- 
warm water after each time they are 
worn they will last longer. 

Thursday, June 16—Have you written 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., and to your state 
extension department for the latest can- 
ning bulletins? It pays to follow the 
newest methods worked out by experts. 

Friday, June 17—Even though your 
skin is normally fair, you will find it 
more becoming to use a darker shade of 
face powder if you are tanned or sun- 
burned. 

Saturday, June 18—If you have any- 
thing to advertise be careful how you 
word your appeal for customers. One 
woman wrote on her sign, “Apples, 
peaches, nuts, fruit cake. Come in now. 
The early bird gets the worm.” 

Sunday, June 19—Never count the 
years, for the real fountain of youth is 
within our minds. A fresh interest in the 
things that go on about us will defeat 
illness, old age, and even death itself. 


OUR HOMES | 


Even a Rented House May Be 
Convenient 

T IS true that when you rent a home 

you must accept most of the stationary 
features as they are. Unfortunately 
sometimes interest stops right there. You 
say, “It does not pay to spend time or 
money on somebody else’s property,” for- 
getting that it is for your own comfort 
and _ pleasure. 

You will pass a great deal of time in 
the kitchen. Why not begin by looking 
at it critically, to see what improvements 
could be made without too great. effort 
or expense? Are the walls and wood- 
work a cheerful color? A little paint 
will make them so. If you cannot per- 
suade the owner to do it, paint them your- 
t21f. Choose a warm tan or soft yellow 
for the room that needs sunshine; a cool 
gray in one that already receives plenty 
of light and sun. If you do not wish to 
go to the expense of laying linoleum on 
the floor, varnish it or paint it with two 
coats of washable deck paint. 

How are the work centers arranged for 
preparing food, cooking, serving, clearing 
away, and dishwashing? Can you move 
any part of the equipment so as to save 
steps? Farmers’ Bulletin 1513-F, Con- 
venient Kitchens, will give you some good 
suggestions as to how this can be done. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., will send the bulle- 
tin free on request as long as the supply 
lasts. 

What about the height of the various 
working surfaces? You can put blocks 
under the legs of a kitchen table. If the 
sink is too low for your height, set a 
box or pan in it and rest the dishpan on 
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that. Put rollers on anything that must 
be moved frequently, such as the table or 
woodbox. 

Is there sufficient shelf room and ade- 
quate storage space for supplies and uten- 
sils? The man of the house can help 
here. Don’t feel that it is wasting effort 
to put up more shelves in somebody else’s 
house. Sometimes a hinged drop shelf 
is a help. 

Find places to keep such things as 
clothespins, mops, brooms, the floor buck- 
et, and the garbage pail. Where are you 
to put the kitchen linen, hotpan holders, 
aprons, other miscellaneous articles? How 
far do you walk to the refrigerator? 
Could you bring it nearer? 

Get some fresh curtains made of sturdy 
washable material to brighten up your 
workroom. Gingham and _ unbleached 
muslin are inexpensive. In every room 
where it is not possible to make other 
changes, curtains will help to give an 
attractive, individual note. 

Glance about the rest of the house and 
see what can be done to make it livable. 
Before moving in the furniture look at 
the woodwork, walls, windows, and floor 
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sandwiches; then peach ice cream, cake, 


and coffee. 
RECIPES FOR THE WEDDING MENU 


Wedding Cake.—One pound butter, 1 pound 
brown sugar, 12 eggs, 1 cup molasses, 1 pound 
flour, 4 teaspoons cinnamon, 4 teaspoons all- 
spice, 1% teaspoons mace, 1 nutmeg, grated, 
% teaspoon soda, 3 pounds raisins cut in 
pieces, 2 pounds raisins left whole, 14 pounds 
citron thinly sliced and cut in strips, 1 pound 
eurrants, 4% preserved lemon rind, % preserv- 
ed orange rind, 1 cup grape juice, 4 squares 
chocolate, melted, 1 tablespoon hot water. 
Cream the butter, add sugar gradually and 
beat thoroughly. Add egg yolks well beaten, 
then flour (excepting % cup which is reserved 
to dredge fruit), mixed and sifted with spices, 
fruit dredged with flour, lemon rind and or- 
ange rind finely chopped, grape juice, choc- 
olate and whites of eggs beaten stiff. Just 
before putting into pans add soda dissolved 
in hot water. Cover pans with buttered pa- 
per, and steam 4 hours. Finish cooking by 
leaving in a warm oven overnight. 

Frozen Fruit Salad.—Cut 2 cups assorted 
dried and fresh fruits into small pieces. 
Sweeten to taste and drain off all juice. 
Dissolve 1 package lemon flavored gelatine 
in 1 cup boiling water, add enough water to 
drained juice from fruit to make 1 cup and 
add to gelatine. Set in cool place. When 
beginning to jell, add % cup mayonnaise to 
fruit, mix thoroughly, then add to half jellied 
juice. Turn into a tightly covered mold 
and pack in ice and salt for 3 to 4 hours. 
Cut in slices and serve on lettuce. 


AAA AME DOIN SIONS SONOS AINA NBA NANI? <ORIRIOP 


A WINDING ROAD AMONG THE PINES OF THE NORTH CAROLINA FOOTHILLS 


and see if they need any treatment which 
you could give without much outlay. 
Paint and varnish help wonderfully. 
Think over your furniture and make up 
your mind to do without any ugly, un- 
necessary pieces, and to put away any 
bric-a-brac or pictures that require extra 
work without adding beauty to the rooms. 

Put a pole in each bedroom closet for 
clothes hangers and make shoe bags or 
racks. Sometimes a covered box-seat be- 
neath a bedroom window adds to the con- 
venience as well as the appearance of the 
room. A small medicine cabinet helps to 
keep the médicines together. Each room 
has its own problems, but after you 
achieve a convenient kitchen: you will 
have more time to think over other parts 
of the house. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST _| 
The Wedding Refreshments 


OR the simple home wedding the re- 

freshments may consist of platters of 
dainty sandwiches, fragrant coffee or fruit 
punch and wedding cake. The bride who 
wishes something a little more elaborate 
may prefer to serve a frozen fruit salad, 
small cakes, and coffee. 

If the guests come from a distance and 
something substantial is wanted, a deli- 
cious luncheon menu is prune cocktails 
first, followed by ham mousse, tomato 
and cucumber salad, and bread and butter 














Prune Cocktail.—Wash, soak, and cook a 
pound of large prunes. Sweeten slightly and 
remove the stones and chop small. To the 
prune juice add orange and lemon juice to 
flavor, stir in the chopped fruit and serve 
very cold in small glasses. 

Ham Mousse.—One tablespoon granulated 
gelatine, % cup hot water, 2 cups chopped 
cold boiled ham, 1 teaspoon mixed mustard, 
few grains cayenne, % cup heavy cream. Dis- 
solve gelatine in hot water and add to ham, 
which has been run through the meat grind- 
er. Season with mustard and cayenne, add 
cream beaten until stiff, and turn into a mold, 
first dipped in cold water. Chill and turn 
onto a platter. 

Tomato and Cucumber Salad.—Peel and chill 
tomatoes. Scoop out centers and mix with 
cubes of crisp cucumber and French dress- 
ing. Place on nests of lettuce leaves and 
garnish with mayonnaise. 

Peach Ice Cream.—One quart pulp and juice 
from dried or fresh peaches, 1 cup sugar, 
1% cups heavy cream, 1% cups milk, whites 
4 eggs, % teaspoon salt. Sprinkle fruit with 
sugar and let stand several hours. Mix 
cream, milk, beaten whites of eggs, and salt. 
Freeze to a mush, using 3 parts finely crush- 
ed ice to 1 part rock salt. Add fruit juice 
and continue freezing. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


| asa of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of stvles—styles for morn- 














ing, afternoon and evening wear during 


the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


| PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


Decorated Oilcloth Has Many Uses 

ET us decorate the useful oilcloth. 

If we want white we'll get the soft 

quality ; if black, the pebble-back. 

From the white we can make beautiful 
aprons, dresser- 
scarfs, table sets, win- 
dow shades, pillow 


tops, and bibs for OVE 








the baby. They can 
be cleaned in a few 
minutes’ time with a 
damp soapy cloth. 
No more washing, 
starching and ironing 
this summer. 

Out of the pebble- 
back black oilcloth 
we can make flower pot mats, porch table 
covers, children’s book satchels, shopping 
bags, sewing bags, and pillow tops. 

First we cut the oilcloth the shape we 


want it. We paint 
a narrow, colored 
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border around the 
edge of everything 
except the bibs and 
aprons. These we 
bind with bias tape 
‘etting the tape ex- 
tend for ties. 

Next let us lay the design we have se- 
lected on the oilcloth, and trace the out- 
line of the design hard with a pencil. 
This leaves an impression on the oilcloth. 
We outline this impression with a pencil. 
Carbon paper does not show up on the 
smooth white oilcloth but yellow carbon 
is very good to trace on the black pebble- 
back. 


We have ready a small brush and a few 
4-pint cans of enamel 
paints. To paint, we 
first stir the paint 
well and take out a D 


little on an old sau- a 
cer or pan. If the Z ° y) 
colors are too dark 

a little white gives (£-IEES 
the desired shade. With a brush we fill 
up the spaces of the design, painting one 
color at a time, and letting it stand a 
while before painting the adjoining color. 
The design may be outlined in black but 
we use a fine pencil point brush for out- 
lining. We never use any of the articles 
until they are thoroughly dry and there 
is no danger of the enamel washing off. 

MRS. GRACE WILLIAMSON. 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE 


A Serious Plague of Mice 


GENCE the days of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin nothing has happened like it. 
It is the gigantic plague of mice in Cali- 
fornia; it is without precedent and no one 
has been able to explain it satisfactorily. 

From the dry bed of a lake came mil- 
lions of these mice, squirming, squealing, 
gnawing, overrunning everything, destroy- 
ing seed and grain, eating live animals 
penned in enclosures, invading homes, 
making highways slick with their bodies. 
The numbers* are estimated from 
30,000,000 to 100,000,000. 

Local help, then state help, and now 
national help has gone to the rescue. Cats, 
scayenger birds, poison. and then trenches 
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that caught 8,500 to the mile were tried. 
Now the chief of the U. S. Chemical 
War Service suggests poison gas in the 
infested area which is about 9 by 12 miles. 

It is interesting to note that a plague 
like this can happen at most places and 
the U. S. Biological Survey suggests that 
precautions be taken to prevent such oc- 
currences in our own counties. To reduce 
the chances of mice breeding rapidly 
farmers should keep ditches and field 
borders clear of growths so their natural 
enemies, owls, hawks, gulls, and herons, 
can enjoy these delectable morsels. 

The total increase in one year from a 
single pair of healthy mice, if all live, 
can be over 1,000,000. 


| HOME ECONOMICS MEETING 


LL over the United States home eco- 

nomics people are preparing to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., from June 21 to June 25. 
It is hoped there will be a large repre- 
sentation from the South. 

Every day will be full of interesting 
council meetings, round-table discussions, 
experience sessions, group breakfasts, and 
drives. It is going to be very wonderful. 
Let no one who can manage it fail to 
attend. 

The Battery Park Hotel is headquar- 
ters for the association. Its rates are 
$3.50; the Biltmore is $2.50; George Van- 
derbilt $3.50; and the Langren from $2.25 
to $2.50. It is well to reserve space in 
advance. 


| THE BOOK OF FASHIONS 


HE Spring and Summer Book of 
Fashions has arrived. It is the best 
one we have ever had. It has -every 
style of fashionable dress for every occa- 
sion, from washing the dishes to going 
to church. There are outfits for the av- 
erage, the full of figure, the spare, the 
matron—though let me tell you a secret, 
she dresses like little sister—the college 
girl, the little girl, her small brother, and 
even for dad from his shirt to his hand- 
kerchief. As for the outfits for babies 
and tiny children of 2, 4, 6, and 8, they 
are as darling as are the patterns for 
rag dolls and doll sets. 
When you do send and get the book 
of fashions be sure to read “What’s 

















Wrong” on page four. It’s just as funny 
as it can be. Also, do not fail to call 
small daughter’s attention to the pictures 
on page 38. 

The book of fashions contains splendid 
directions for cutting goods economically 
and putting it together easily, but there 
is also a bulletin that suggests by word 
and picture remedies for 50 common fit- 
ting difficulties. With the Spring and 
Summer Fashion Book which is 15 cents 
and . Farmers’ (Free) Bulletin 1530-F, 
Fitting Dresses and Blouses, one should 
have a good looking summer wardrobe. 
For the Fashion Book send to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman; for 
the Farmers’ Bulletin send a posteard or 
letter to your representative in Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


ELOW are 10 new questions for you 

to try your knowledge on. If you 

saved your answers to last week’s ques- 

tions compare them with those given 
herewith. 

1. What fruits are composed of a number of 
tiny fruits? 

2. What woman painter is celebrated for 
her pictures of animals? 

3. Where was ice cream first served in the 
United States and by whom? 

4. What have the following in common. 
Mary Miles Minter, the Queen of England, 
Mrs. Rinenart, the author, the state home 
demonstration agent of Louisiana? 

5. Which yields more energy, pound for 
pound, to the body, ice cream or beefsteak? 
Which yields more tissue building material? 

6. Is it correct to butter your bread with 
the bread lying on the piate or table, or on 
the hand? 

7. Name the colors of the rainbow in order. 

8 Why do we not stir fondant when it is 
cooking? 

9. Name four foods high in calcium. 

10. What is the name of Fanny Merritt 
Farmer’s best known book? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1, Because it is held in tiny sacks. 

2. The designing and making of furniture. 
3. Plants having the power to gather ni- 
trogen from the air and store it in nodules 
on their roots. 

4. Because of the structure of the cells; 
curly hair having flat cells and straight hair 
round ones, 

5. Stephen C. Foster. 

6. New Zealand. 

7. Wood pulp or cotton linters. 

8 Clara Bow. 

9. Alexander Graham Bell. 

10. It takes longer on the mountain top. 

















PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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3049—Youthful Sports Version.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 3} yards of 
40-inch material with 3% yards of 
l-inch ribbon. 


2018—Flattering Square Neckline.—The pat- 
tern cuts im sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 4%, 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 44 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 18-inch contrasting. 
2766—One-piece Undergarment.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. Size 8 requires 14 yards 
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of 3%-inch material, 

3048—Fascinating Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

3052—Entirely New!—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2% yards of 4#-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. ° 

2321—One-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, %, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 










































































The electrical saa bite 


forty years’ experience to the farm 


Ne LONGER is rural elec- 
trification only “a possi- 
bility.” The building of rural 
lines is in active progress; and 
the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as circum: 
stances will permit. 

The electrical industry is ap 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
oflinesona business basis,farm- 260 
ers are having no trouble get- 
ting service. For, to derive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as well as light must be applied. 


The Committee on Relation of 


Only through cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric- 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 


260,000 farms will be extended ° 


to hundreds of thousands of 


next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 


Commerce and the 


American 


Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engincers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, 


Association, National Association 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 

















Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of and 

selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring im lese 

nascent Pig serio sain e 

In addition to TP wig—Zeage My ~~ farm will save 

MONEY and reeke MONEY Ae Rat 7. er tants 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this te enyeus 


deuhtiul check geting andi. 


The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 
into four editions. What states do you wish te cover? Write us about - 


your advertising—we shall be 


glad to help you. 
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', Mix 1 Ib. of cottonseed meal 
with 4 Ibs. of corn and you have 
the equivalent of 7 lbs. of oats. 


Substitute 1 Ib. of cottonseed 
meal for 2 lbs. of bran in your 
dairy ration and you increase 
the butterfat production. 


“Tf you are already feeding 
your horse stover and 10 lbs. of 
corn, I would rather have 2 lbs. 
of cottonseed meal than 4 lbs. of 
oats.”—(Dr. Tait Butler). 


These are suggestions for cut- 
ting feeding costs from leading 
veterinarians and Experiment 
Stations. They advise farmers 
to feed this concentrated protein 
feed to dairy and beef cattle, 
horses and mules. 


cottonseed 
meal 


Add cottonseed meal to the daily 
grain ration and make feed go almost 
twice as far. It contains more than 
twice as much protein as bran, oats 
and middlings. In practical feeding, 
one bag is worth two of the grain 
concentrates. 


Cottonseed meal whets the animals’ 
appetites—causes them to consume 
more feed—gain weight faster. It 
supplies the phosphorus that farm 
animals must have. It returns in the 
value of its manure 85% of its cost. 


Tested Home-Mixed Rations 


Experts on feeding stock and Ex- 
periment Stations have worked out 
tested formulas for feeding cottonseed 
meal mixed with various 
grains, grass and hays. 

These give you 
- balanced rations 

for livestock that 
ou can mix ata 
ig saving, and 
help your stock 
besides. Write us 
today for Tested 








Feed Formulas. 
Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association, 
M0 Palmetto Building, .. Columbia, 5. C, 
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THE BULLBAT 


A Skilled Airman and a Famous 
Stunt Flyer 

FEW weeks ago we wrote about the 

chuck-will’s-widow — and promised 

that in early issues you wouid hear from 

us about his two relatives, the “bullbat” 
or nighthawk, and the whip-poor-will. 

The bullbat is a born aviator. Late 

these summer afternoons if you’re out 








4 
—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. 3. D. A. 


BULLBAT OR NIGHTHAWK 


in the open, you can find whole squadrons 
gracefully zooming, diving, banking, 
looping the loop—going through all the 
stunts of a regular flying circus. The 
interesting part of the performance is, 
they aren’t flying for entertainment at all 
but after their daily food. Few insects 
escape their enormous mouths. And while 
a few that are taken are useful; the. num- 
ber of harmful insects destroyed makes 
up many times for the useful bugs eaten. 
Ants, June bugs, weevils, wood-borers, 
jacksnappers or click beetles, flies, grass- 
hoppers, malaria mosquitoes, “potato 
bugs,” and boll weevils are some of the 
injurious ‘insects destroyed. 

The male nighthawk can be distin- 
guished by his white throat, and white 
band across the tail. Both male and fe- 
male are a blackish brown, with long 
wings, forked tail and very noticeable 
white bands on the wings. Their loud, 
nasal “peent” is a call every wide-awake 
farm boy and girl ought to know already. 


The bullbat builds no nest, but lays its 
two mottled gray and white eggs on bare 
rock in pastures, on the ground or under- 
brush, or on gravel roofs in cities. It 
winters south of the United States. We 
have seen hundreds fly by in a single fall 
afternoon, none in a particularly big hur- 
ry but all of them keeping steadily on 
their flight south to a warmer winter 
home. 





| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“T Taken” 


HERE is never a day that I do not 

hear someone say, “I taken,” “You 
taken,” “He taken,” and so on. I have 
heard teachers, preachers, and lawyers 
make this mistake. The correct form is, 
“IT took,” “You took,” “He took,” etc. 

I made this mistake last summer. My 
mamma gave me ten nickels to stop say- 
ing it but she would take a nickel back 
when I would forget.. She got twenty 
cents back, NORMA JOHNSON. 

Robeson County, N. C. 


| IMPROVED HOME 


UTH Anderson of Etowah County, 
in her second year of club work, 
put up 700 cans of tomatoes and 750 cans 
of beans. Once the home where she 




















lived was small. dark, and crowded, but; 


_ ee 








now her family lives in a pretty bunga- 
low that she helped to build with her 
gardening and canning. She made a 
trade with a carpenter to furnish him 
fresh and canned vegetables for the sea- 
son if he would remodel their home. I 
think it is wonderful how Ruth used her 
money. ROBENA WEBB. 
Marion County, Ala. 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 


HY are ladies’ eyes like persons far 
apart? 


2. When is a gun like a man who lost his 
job? 

3. What is everything doing at the same 
time? 

4. What is the difference between a clock 
and a business? 

5. Why are some women like facts? 


ANSWERS 
1, Because, although they may correspond 








' with each other, they never meet. 


2. When it is discharged and goes off. 

3. Growing older. 

4. When a clock is wound up it goes; when 
a firm is wound up it stops. 

5. Because they are stubborn things. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


A Poultry Shipping Crate 


Sea bottom, sides, and top are made 
out.of lath. If the lath cannot be 
had, strips of lumber % inch thick will 
serve. Clear pine or poplar is the best 
material for this purpose. The object is 
to make a crate that is durable and light. 
The sides ard top are put on with wire as 
indicated in the drawing. 














Turn Button Detasl 
for Door 
BILL OF MATERIAL 
Pieces Finished dimensions Use 

Ee ee Sides 
1 1”x4"x3’ 104%”.....Middle sill 
ee yl ee Post 
4 1”xlK4y"x9K%”...... Corner post 
ye gt gf eA Top frame 
2 1”x1"x3’ 104%”.....Rest for bottom 
5 1”x6"x253%4"....... Ends, matched flooring 





WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Qomright 1937 by 














“I bet my stomach was su’prised this 
mornin’, I was goin’ to give it a ice 
cream cone an’ I swallowed the nickel.” 

“I was goin’ to teach a fish worm 
some tricks, but I couldn’t tell which end 
ite hrajus, apa in.” . P 
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l Make Their 
Own Gas 


COLEMAN AIR-O-GAS STOVES 
bring gas service for cooking 
right into your kitchen — no 
matter where you live. They 
are complete cooking units that 
make their own gas! No pipes, 
no wiring, no installation cost. 
They are made to meet today’s 
demand for modern, clean, 
quick-cooking stoves. 

Hot — Clean — Safe 
Air-O-Gas Stoves are easy, safe 
and economical to operate— 
on the same gas-pressure prin- 
ciple as Coleman Lamps and 
Lanterns. Use any good grade 
of regular motor car fuel. Gen- 
erate quickly to full cooking 
heat. Produce acléaner cooking 
fire—no dirt, no smoke, no soot 
on utensils. Give you quicker 
cooking action — boils half a 
gallon of water in 414 minutes. 
You have a steadier cooking 
blaze—instantly regulated. 

Moderately Priced 
Air-O-Gas Stoves are built ina 
variety of practical models to 
meet every cooking need. Mod- 
erately priced from $22 to $85 
in the United States. 

More Than 35,000 Dealers in 
all parts of the country sell Cole- 
man Gas-Pressure Appliances. If 
your dealer is not supplied, write 
us for descriptive literature, Ad- 
dress Dept. PG11. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co, 
Factory and General Offices: 


Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
(aol) 
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_ CHAPTER XX 
A Thrilling Adventure 


URING all those busy days there had 

been little time for neighborly inter- 
course. Older than Kate O’Neal, Bob, 
because of his lapse of study, yet was in 
the same grade. 
Although it took 
some manipulation 
of the rules, Bob 
was admitted as a 
student of voca- 
tional. agriculture, 
necessitating night 
study and research 
to acquire training 
that should have 
been given before. 
The work was a 
revelation, implanting in Bob’s heart a 
greater desire each day that he might 
make agriculture his real vocation in 
life. A new man was in charge of the 
department which had been rather neg- 
lected and again Bob Barton found him- 
self in contact with a college-bred friend 
proud of the profession of farming. It 
seemed that the thing to do was to drive 
untiringly and master the game so far 
as possible. With all his school inter- 
est, however, Bob Barton did not neglect 
(xis club work nor his job as club presi- 
dent. A few days before the Pleasant 
Ridge representatives were to leave for 
the International a community meeting 
was held 

“We’ve won a state championship,” an- 
nounced Miss Edwards, “in fact, two of 
‘em. But Bob Barton, your president, 
will have to wait another year and win 
again to compete for some judging 
championship. What we of Brown 
County are going to do is to bring home 
the National Garment Making Club 
championship with Kate O’Neal as the 
style show queen. If you think we can 
do it, cheer !” 

Cheer they did until blushing Kate 
arose to bow acknowledgment. Would 
Kate O’Neal stay home if there was op- 
portunity to go and pull for a friend’s 
victory were conditions reversed? That 
was the question Bob was asking him- 
self. Plucky Kate, who would never say 
die. Could she win an American cham- 
pionship? By George, it would take 
“some” competition to beat her! “Old 
man, I’m going to the International,” said 
Bob to Ted Baldwin. “They tell me it’s 
a great educational trip.” 

“Atta boy!!” grinned Ted. “And right 
you are. Kate’s goin’ to knock ’em cold. 
I feel it in my rheumatic bones.” 





GAIN the old Squire was custedian 

of the contest litter while his junior 
partner was journeying afar. Bob, Ted 
and Vic, with others of the Brown County 
group of boys, were in charge of Agent 
Burton. Miss: Edwards, with Katie, her 
parents and two other girls, were speed- 
ing toward the big city by motor car. As 
they approached the city the boys’ excite- 
ment grew. A trip to the state fair had 
been an event, this was an epoch, And 
thousands of other junior farmers were 
feeling the same way. 


In a surprisingly short time the farm 
boys had accustomed themselves to 
changed conditions. Resourceful and 
courageous they found little difficulty in 
getting around even when separated from 
Burton, an old-timer so far.as visits were 
concerned. Their 4-H badge was a magic 
talisman. Inquiries brought smiling and 
courteous answers. Here was a picked 
delegation attending a great convention 
and city dwellers recognized the fact. 


Again, as at the state fair, Brown 
County delegates found whole-hearted 
comradeship. North and South, East and 
West mingled in fellowship, a virile and 
wholesome group attesting the value of 
club training. During the days crowded 
to the full with entertainment and in- 
struction Bob lived in a whirl of happi- 
ness. At a banquet tendered by a nat- 
ional farm organization Bob heard again 
the note of pride in agriculture as each 
speaker praised work of club members. 
He thrilled anew to the cheers and songs, 
and now it was the boys and girls of 
states, not counties, who flaunted banners 
and joined their fresh young voices. Miss 
Edwards had been named song and cheer 

























leader for her state. It was as an army 
shouting its battle-cry that her proteges 
sent out their challenge. Throughout the 
week contests were being conducted and 
national champions would be crowned at 
the official banquet. Through it all ran 
a note of suppressed excitement. Great 
as the honor which comes with a state 
championship it could not class with the 
supreme award of a royal purple ribbon 
in competition with all the states. Modest 
but hopeful Katie O'Neal had put her 
best into the final test when representa- 
tives of all the states had matched wits, 
dress and training under watchful, ap- 
praising eyes. Soon the verdict would 
be made known. 


ITH the week almost at an end, 

Ted Baldwin decided he needed re- 
laxation. . “We ain't been to a show this 
week,” he wungrammatically declared, 
“and I pine to see an acrobat break his 
neck. Let's sneak off and go to a show.” 
Bob Barton, feeling his responsibility as 
club president, insisted upon telling Agent 
Burton. 

“Go ahead, boys,” said Burton, good- 
naturedly. “You've had a busy week. 
I’ve got to look after the gang or I'd go 
with you myself.” 

The boys decided to visit a vaudeville 
show and soon perched in the balcony 
they were enjoying an excellent program. 
When a comedian appeared in the alleged 
costume of a country “rube” the boys 
nudged one another and laughed uproari- 
ously. Nobody on the crowded city streets 
could pick out a farmer from any other 
group of business men. The act closed, 
an electric sign flashed. Ted grasped 
Bob’s arm. “Antonio,” said the sign, “and 
Goliath,” 

It was not the names which caused 
Ted’s excitement. Etched below in figures 
of light appeared facsimiles of a man and 
bear. Up went the curtain and a great 
beast clad in soldier trappings marched 
on the stage. Behind the bear came a 
swarthy individual and his readily obeyed 
commands carried the liquid tones of 
Italy. Pop-eyed the boys watched while 
the shaggy giant performed amazing 
feats of strength. “You like heem, my 
Goliath,” said the man as the audience 
applauded. “Listen. And watch,” 


Out from the wings of the theatre 
came an attendant bearing a violin. The 
showman took it and as he began to play 
the bear began a wild and fantastic dance. 
Faster grew the music until the panting 
beast seemed near spent, then it changed 
to a crooning melody and Goliath, head 
nodding, sank to the floor. With pene- 
trating sweetness music filled the room 
while the showman caressed strings with 
a master’s touch. Held by the spell, Bob 
Barton awakened to action with the 
crash of applause. “Let’s get out of here 
quick,” whispered Bob to his friends. 
“T’ye made a discovery.” 


i THE theatre lobby the boys held 
excited but whispered conversation. 
“That's dad’s violin,” declared Bob posi- 
tively. “Dad always said it had a tone 
all its own. I couldn’t mistake it. - We've 
found the missing robber. What shall 
we do?” 

Ted and Vic were for calling Burton 
and other members of their party. “We're 
only kids,” reasoned Ted, “and no offi- 
cer will listen to such a wild story as we 
have to tell. It will take a man to im- 
press ’em.” But Bob Barton touched the 
4-H club emblem which, as has been 
said, had proved a magic talisman. 
“Here,” said Bob, “is a guarantee of re- 
sponsibility. The time to act is now. 

ho knows but that the criminal may 
have seen us and when his act ends may 
escape. I’m going to a policeman right 
now. 

It was a traffic “cop” who halted traffic 
momentarily to listen with tolerant 
amusement to Bob’s plea. But when Bob 
touched the lapel of his coat the man’s 
attitude changed instantly. “Begorra,” 
said the policeman, “ye wouldn’t be talk- 
in’ foolishness. A fine lot of byes yez 
are. I was wance from the country.” A 
whistle shrilled. From a nearby build- 
ing hastened two men in uniform. Quick- 
ly Bob repeated his story, urging action. 

The leader was a quick-thinking, in- 

(Continued on next page)- 
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You needn’t send away for it 


Right in your home town is the greatest 
low-cost tite mileage combination you can 
get anywhere. 

That combination is the quality of Good- 
yeat Tires and the service performed for you 
by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and you can 
see the tives before you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
tire for your car. He puts it on the rim for 
you, fills it with air. He helps you give the 
tire proper care after the sale. 


The Goodyear dealet’s service will cut your 
tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 
It’s handy always; you needn’t send away 
for it. 

It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 
to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users 
can get all this inbuilt value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR | 


‘Tire & Rubber Co., Ina 




































2 Million Dollar Overal// 


Guaranteed Not to Shrink and Not to Fade! 


most-comfortable and best-appearing overall ever 
close-woven, deep-dyed, extra-heavy, 8-oz. indigo 
and prepared by a secret process in our own denim — 


A New Pair FREE If They Shrink! 


From the cotton fields to _your dealer, every step in the manufacture of 
the denim and garments is owned and controlled by the Crown Organ- 
ization. This eliminates all extra profits, therefore: 


They Cost No More Than Ordinary Overalls 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You Write Us 


UNION MADE 


SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE BOOK — “Crown Ready Reference for 
A gold mine of valuable and interesting information. Noth- 
ing like it ever published. MAILED FREE. Address Dept. E-4. 


The CROWN OVERALL 1% Co. 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


Also Manufacturers of Overland Trousers, Berman Shirts, Crown 
Play Suits, All-in-Alls, Adjust-Alls and Overland Overalls. 


The longest-wearing, 
produced. Made o 
denim ; 


Farm and Home.” 


SHRUNK 


THE WORLD. WORKS InN 


CROWN OVERALLS 


Ask Your Dealer For 
SUPER 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











Baby Chicks 

KENTUCKY c.0.D. 

Wetaketherisk. 

Sené only $1.00 

postman 

the rept after y ou get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected * 
Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, My. 














QUALITY CHICKS 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 
apg Pullets For Sale 








White Anconas to 

4 — > ship. Barred 
ling White hens, now laying 70%. Write or 
C. A. NORMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














LOWEST PRICES ON 


Riverside Chicks 


and Br. Leghorns $3.25 $5.50 410-00 #4815 ins't0 
. Rhode Isl. . 3.75 6.50 115.00 
Se 35.00 85.00 


43 


All from b ed, 

ited flocks and covered by our regu- 
lar guarantee; we hatch no other 
kina. Write for 48- -page free 

and lowest prices on all breeds and 
strains. Our popular 72-page poultry 
book free to every cus’ 


er. 
E -* 
Ask for illustrated folder and prices 
on pullets and cockerels raised from 


also our pedigreed breeders. 
River Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R.F.D.“No. +6. Knee, Tenn. 
(Member Internation. aby Chick Association) 


Stasi PRICES 


Dfacorrom 
Passed on 


sendin, in te ~ produce chicks now 
Norman’s chicks for June. Hesult 








yn = 


Wonderful vitality. No wait- 
4 cake A wire starts tg pected 
ay. C.0.D, e. . ate Ins 
new. aye Piices + 00 
Anc.,W. & Br. 
12.00 57.50 110 


‘50 13.50 62.50 120 
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June chicks. Now is the time. Write or wire. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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telligent man. “Right you are,” said he. 
“The fact that you are club members 
and here as delegates representing your 
state is enough for me. I’ve heard of the 
big haul made in bootlegger’s cave. No 
doubt this is your man. Come on; Buck 
let’s go. We can arrest and hold him un- 
til a warrant can be issued. Probably 
when we tell him his pals have confessed” 
—the policeman winked at the boys—‘“and 
double-crossed him, he'll make a clean 
breast of it.” 

With the boys on their heels the police- 
men hurried to the rear entrance of the 
theatre. A sharp command and they were 
admitted. “Where's the man _ called 
Tony?” inquired the chief. “Gone,” an- 
swered the attendant, and Bob’s heart 
went down to his boots. At the moment 
of success were they to fail? 

Volleying questions the chief learned 
that the Italian with his bear had hurried 
away 4 few moments before. Undoubt- 
edly having seen the boys at home, he had 
recognized them and made a hurried get- 
away. “Sound an alarm, Buck,” ordered 
the leader, “and get more men. Boys, 
we'll go after him. He'll take to-an al- 
ley, and he hasn’t more than five minutes’ 
start. We'll nab him yet.” 


HRILLED and alert Bob, Vic, and 

Ted plunged with their policeman 
friends into an alley back of the theatre. 
Two blocks away they were joined by 
another officer. Far ahead they heard 
the call of a whistle, then the unmistak- 
able challenge of a bear. Breaking into 
a run the pursuers soon neared what 
proved a scene of combat. Backed against 
a wall the Italian clung to a violin case. 
Beside him the great bear defied not only 
a policeman but a constantly increasing 
crowd. The boys could not help but feel 
a thrill of admiration for the beast pro- 
tecting his master. 

“Brought the brute right into traffic,” 
explained the officer. “Caused a team to 
rum away. Then when I tried to ‘pinch’ 
‘im the brute stood me off.” 

“We were after the ‘wop,’” explained 
Bob’s policeman friend. “That’s why he 
was making a getaway. Tony, I arrest 
you in the name of the law.” 

A guttural command, the plunge of a 
great furred body toward the crowd 
which broke and fled. The sharp report 
of a revolver as a policeman fired, a roar 
from the bear as the bullet struck. Un- 
noticed, Bob Barton had pressed close to 
the crouching man. As the Italian turned 
to flee, again it was the diving tackle 
learned in football play that brought 
down Bob’s man. The revolver spoke 
again as the bear charged. Prone on the 








pavement the Italian began to scream in 
a mixture of language. 

“T geeve up! Don’t killa heem! Don’t 
shoot again!” A command and the bear, 
now whining and submissive, came to 
nose his master. Handcuffs snapped on 
the Italian’s wrists. 


“Good work,” congratulated the police- 
man who had led the chase. “We’ll have 
to put you on the force. Call your little 
playmate, Tony, he isn’t hurt much. 
We'll toddle along and see the chief. 
Stick along, boys. We may have need 
of you.” 


ITH the bandit 

first thought had been for the 
violin. Yes, he was right. It was his 
father’s precious instrument and a hasty 
inspection proved it unharmed. There 
would be joy in the Barton home when 
the great news reached there. 


It needed little urging to have the Ital- 
ian tell his story. Believing that he had 
been betrayed, Tony launched into a bit- 
ter tirade against the gang leader. Lured 
by fabulous profits of illicit liquor sales, 
he had been “go-between” in disposing 
of the leader’s wares. A constant com- 
panion, the bear had gone with him on 
frequent visits to the cave, his great 
strength had been used in carrying away 
animals slain partly for what the meat 
would bring, partly to strike fear into 
the hearts of those they would drive 
away to prevent possible discovery. Fully 
explained, the mystery was simple. 


It was Ted Baldwin who could not 
forebear “kidding” the Italian about his 


captured, Bob’s 


1000 
oi venture in pedigreed livestock. When it 


finally dawned upon his city-trained mind 





-{ that a pig withou 


t “papers” is just a pig 
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after all, the Italian broke out in a flow 
of language which must have contained 
all the cuss words in Italy. But when 
toki of the actual amount Stonewall 
Jackson. actually brought he cursed still 
more. 

“Take the fiddle along, son,” said the 
gray-haired chief. “You've earned it. I 
reckon all your troubles are over now 
and you can have a real celebration when 
you go home.” Carrying the violin case, 
a, ae his friends set out for their 

otel. 


OSS Burton’s protestations of dis- 

appointment that he had not been in 
on the hunt were almost as eloquent if 
not so profane as the Italian’s benedic- 
tion. “That’s what I get for sticking to 
business,” complained the disappointed 
farm agent. “I wouldn’t have missed be- 
ing with you for a farm if I'd known. 
But you did right in taking prompt ac- 
tion. Your dad certainly will be a happy 
man, Bob.” 

The message Bob sent home was short 
and to the point. “Italian captured, violin 
recovered,” it read. Bradley Barton took 
down the second violin which he had so 
infrequently used and began to play. 
Night had fallen when the telegram came 
and midnight had passed before the in- 
strument was cased. “Great news,” said 
Barton to the old Squire who had sat 
through the orgy of melody, “but we've 
got a bit of news for the lad, too. I can 
hardly wait until he gets home.” 

“Tt will make your son very happy, 
sah,” replied the old man. “I am hon- 
ored, sah, that you have taken me into 
your confidence. A great and happy sur- 
prise for the lad’s mother, too.” 

“Why not make our happiness com- 
plete, Squire,” said Barton earnestly, “by 
assurance that we are tostay onin- your 
old home? That would be the best news 
possible for Grace and the boy. Why not 
promise me tonight?” 

“All in good time, sah,” answered the 
old man testily. “You-all have some 
time before your contract expires. Per- 
haps, sah, you and your son are not the 
only ones who have surprises in store. 
Think that over, sah.” There was a 
twinkle in the old man’s faded eyes as 
he bade Barton good night. Was the 
Jones farm again to be a place of mys- 
tery? 

(Continued next week) 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


HAFF Injured Chicks.—About the 
worst mistake that I’ve made on the 
farm was to throw oat chaff into the 
scratching shed for the baby chicks, In 
a little over a_day’s time there were 25 
out of 300 either blind or dead. I cleaned 
out the shed and used soybean leaves and 
had no more trouble. JOS. B. M. 
Cockleburs Killed Young Goslings.— 
We had 14 goslings and as they were 
doing fine, we did not pay much atten- 
tion to them. Just a few days ago they 
accidentally got through a fence to some 
cockleburs and ate them. The next morn- 
ing 12 of them were dead. I warn ev- 
eryone who raises goslings to be careful 
and keep cockleburs out of reach of the 
goslings. CECIL J. K. 


Allowed Lice to Take Poultry 
Profits —Despite the fact that we had 
provided for our poultry flock every- 
thing recommended by the experts for 
best results in egg production, the hens 
failed to lay satisfactorily. We were 
badly discouraged for egg prices - were 
advancing each week. One day my wife 
picked up a hen and found that she was 
swarming with lice. Others were found 
likewise infested. We got a pound of 
sodium fluoride and, using the pinch 
method (directions will be found on 
the box), we treated 130 birds in two 
evenings, working about two hours each 
evening. In 24 hours after treatment 
only a few lice could be found alive on 
the hens, and in 48 hours no live lice 
could be found. We have frequently ex- 
amined them since and find that they are 
entirely free of lice. We are greatly 
elated to have found a louse powder that 
is really effective. The egg yield began 
to increase soon after the treatment and 
is fast approaching the satisfactory point. 

E. M. K. 
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KILLS FLIES 
Easily and Cheaply 


Simple Home Prescription C! y and Easily 
Mixed at Home Works Magic— 
Not a Poison, But Kills Ali 

Pests—Harmless to Stock 

















Every year flies cost the farmer thousands of dollars 
Whole herds have been lost due 

seases by flies. Lowered milk 
production and spreading of diseases have caused some 
of the world’s leading scientists to make this menace 
the object of their study. 


pe 





nSieisiy, 


: Now, we are pleased to announce the perfection of & 
* simple prescription easily prepared at home, whi 
will quickly rid your house, barns, and livestock of all 
these pests with no trouble at all. ‘e are also pleas- 
ed to state it is not a poison, therefore harmless to 
stock, but it is fatal to flies of all kinds and such 
pests as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. This pre- 
> = scription is so powerful as a repellent that flies will not 
¥ come near stock or buildings where it has been used. 
It has no offensive odor, will not gum, burn or stain, 
or injure animals’ coats, yet it is a simple and cheap 
prescription easily prepared at 


- & As soon ad this discovery was announced thousam 
y availed themselves of the 


1 
this paper a full size $2.00 pre- 
00. With this as a base you > 


gend any reader of 
scription for only $1. 
mix at home enough to last an entire season and 


free from these pests. 


Furthermore, you need send no money—just your name 
and address to Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 403, 608 
East 10th St., Kansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
scription will be mailed at once, for which you can 
pay the postman only $1.00 and postage. If you pre- 
fer send $1.00 now and we pay postage. Mix it and 
use according to the simple directions. If at the end 
of thirty minutes you do not find the insect pests have 
vanished the prescription costs you nothing. Over 
100,000 farmers and dairymen now use this simple and 
cheap home preparation to wage their war on files. 
Try it at our risk. Write today. 











For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles—cuts — sprains — 
bruises—and burns. At your 
druggist, $2.00 a bottle. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























first 
week 


have earned over 
L. Pat- 


“Since then I 
$100 every week,’’ says S. 
terson, of Iowa. 
NEW GRAB THIS FREE 
OUTFIT QUICK! 
Many others making money. 
No wonder! Millions of interested 
prospects. A quality product. Puts 
lasting crease in trousers. Takes 
out bagginess—smoothes entire sur- 
face—demonstrates in 40 seconds. 
Sells quick to every man, Quick, 
easy profit! 
Folds to FREE Selling Outfit 
15 inches Your profits paid in advance. Sim- 
ply write orders. We deliver and 
collect. Test it without cost, full time or side line. Send 
bostcard for offer of free demonstrator. Join the big 
HE GETGEY-JUNG 


money-makers, Write today. T 
COMPANY, G-86, G-J Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Good Place to Buy 
Your Seeds! 


The advertisers listing seeds in these 
columns are trustworthy and reliable. 
You can depend upon a square deal 
when you order from an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer. We see to 




























NOW! YOU CAN’T MEAN IT 


“Do you girls really like conceited men 
better than the other kind?” 
“What other kind?” 


SOUNDS LIKE ARRINGTON 

A stout woman drove up to a filling sta- 
tion. 

“I want two quarts of oil,” she said. 

“What kind, heavy?” asked the attendant. 

“Say, young man, don’t get fresh with me,” 

was the indignant response.—lowa Frivol. 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 
Boy—“Dad, can you sign your name with 
your eyes shut?” 
Dad—“Certainly.” 
Boy—“Well, then shut your eyes and sign 
my report card.” 


TOO TRUE 


“Yes,” said the oculist, “he had a curious 
affliction; everything he looked at he saw 
double.” 

“Poor fellow. I suppose he found it hard to 
get a job?” 

“Not at all. The gas company snapped him 
up, and now he’s reading meters.’’—Tit-Bits. 


LOCATED 
“Look here!” exclaimed the stranger, as 
he stumbled into his twentieth puddle, “I 
thought you said you knew where all the 
bad places were on this road?” 
“Well,” replied the native, who had vol- 
unteered to guide him through the dark, 
“we're a-finding them, ain’t we?” 


FROM EXPERIENCE 
She looked sternly at the tramp who had 
asked for a meal. . 
“Why on earth don’t you work like any- 
one else?” she asked. “Hard work never 
killed anyone.” 


“You’re wrong, mum,” he answered. “I 
lost both my wives that way.” 
KNEW THE ROPES 
Grocer—“Yes, I want a boy here. Have you 


had any experience?” 

Boy—“‘Lots.” 

“Suppose I should mix up the price marks 
in these boxes, could you tell the good cigars 
from the bad ones?” 

“Easy enough.” 

“How?” 

“The cheapest cigars are in the boxes that 
have the prettiest pictures.” 


THE GRANDSTAND UMPIRE 


A visitor went to see the last game of a 
series between two local teams. For a time 
he could not observe any umpire, but at last 
he spied him sitting up in the grandstand 
among the spectators. 


“Great guns, man!” the visitor exclaimed 


to his host. ‘‘What’s the umpire doing up 
in the grandstand?” 
“Well,” tne host explained, “the spectators 


used to accuse him of bum work so much 
that he allowed that if the folks up in the 
grandstand could see every play so good, 
he’d better go up there to do his umpirin’.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Qoperieht, 1927, by 














KuNL BoB SHO 1S Ex- 
TINGUISH LOOKIN’-- 
HE SECH A TALL BN 


DEMANDIN’ LooKIN’ 
MAN! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

I dow know which de wusser—ole 
‘oman w'en she fussin’ bout sump’n er 








enduring beauty 


OW will you protect 

the exteriors of your 
farm buildings from the 
ravages of the weather? 
How will you decorate 
your farm house inside? 
Our booklets—‘‘Hand- 
book on Painting” and 
“Decorating the Home’”’ 
(printed in color)—will help 
you decide. They give valuable 
information about the use of 
paint and the selection and 
application of distinctive color 
treatments. Write to our nearest 
branch for these booklets. With 
them you get a decorator’s data 
form to use if you desire the 
help of our Department of Dec- 
oration on any special painting 
problem about the farm. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway ~ Boston, 800 Albany 
Street » Buffalo, 116 Oak Street » Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street + Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue + Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street ~» San Francisco, 
485 California Street . Pittsburgh, National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue » Phila- 
delphia, John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 





iN 


will save you money. 









To farmhouse exteriors as well 

as to interior walls and wood- 

work, lead paint made of Dutch 
Boy white-lead brings 





Hood Tires Give Safety with Service 


E flat tread made famous by Hood over two years ago, 
puts more rubber on the road, giving better traction, 
easy steering, comfort and more miles. 
The improved rider strip.om Hood Heavy Duty Tire for trucks 
Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Ine. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 














" Qrder Your Seeds Early 





wren she fussin’ bout nothin’! 












BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES 

























Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 
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Georgia, Alabama, 
yy Se also. The 
aces ees oe 
Edttion— 





and Florida, but it will pay many advertisers 
table showe rates 




















Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Former, Birmingham, Ala. 














. Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 











GEORGIA 
““Homeseekers Wanted. —Write us for booklet about 
Seuthwest Georgia. Ch of C . Cairo, Ga. 





~~ | Yellow and Biloxi a Le per 
8. Dudley, Lake Landi 


Otootan Beans $3.50; from ne source of seed. 
Don’t take chances on buying Bbonies. Adam Frish- 
korn. Foley, Ala. 











Buch ‘s —Have no equal for 





| PLANTS 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATDO 


Tomato and Cabbage plants c.o.d., $1 per 1,000. 
B. W. Lampkin, Thomasville, Ga. 











not promises.” Cabbage, Onion, 
Tomato, “os 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.25. Sexton Co., 


for Su Setting.—Cabbage, Collards, To- 
Porto Rico Potatoes: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
Lewiston 


Plants 
matoes; also 
oe postpaid. Lewiston Farm, . 





redo Soybeans. 
hay “eo: Bushel $3.60. Catalogue free, Buch- 
anan Memphis, Tenn. 

<< now than ever before. Probably never 60 
cheap again. Small lots: Otootans Laredos $2.90; 
Velvets $1.55; Mammoth Yellows . $1.90; Le 3 $2; 
Mixed Peas $1.65; Clay Peas $1.80. ‘Ask our 

and “Circular of 





antee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 
CANE 


Buchanan's Mixed Amber Cane, for forage. 100 
pounds $3.75, not prepaid. ‘8. Memphi 

















The Progressive Perna . 
KODAK FINISHING 





Roll de- 


Kodak sample, l0c. 
Commer- 


Films En 
veloped, six prints, 25c. postcards, 25c. 
cial Studio, Box 547A, Catrhage, Missouri. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Make Lamp Shades and attractive gifts for your 
home and friends. We sell frames, trimmings, beads, 
brushes, ete.. Complete directions free. Write us for 

Arts Guild, 1928 Avenue B, Birm- 











PATENTS 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Inventions commercialized. What have you! Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St. St. Louis. Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 —— Bidg., 
w Honorable metbods 











ohne Barred Rocks, $1 sitting through sea- 
Lizzie Campbell. Meridianville. Ala. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 





Barred cockerels, best laying strain in Amer- 
fea, 12 weeks old, $3 each. We ship noth but 
Al specimens. H. C. Randolph, Rt. 3, Fayette, Ala. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Now closing out my 1927 breeders in 8. C. Rhode 
Island Reds; also March and April h 





hatehed cockerels, 





SAVE YOUR COTTON 
Security Two-in-One Dust will control 
Fleas and Weevils. Write us. 
THE J. W. WOOLFOLK CO. 
Fort Valley, Ga. 














$2 each; six $10; twelve $18. Best blood lines of 
South and East mbined. Also Jersey Black Giants. TABLE PEAS 
My birds please y or you get your money Buchanan’s Cream Crowder Peas, Lady Peas. Best 
KExigar Coleman, Corinth, Miss. table pose pnows fe the South. ot Douad 35e: 
pounds S; post . Satalogue free. Buchanan’s, 
WYANDOTTES Sala” Sine 
18 Beautiful Wrendene, 3 months old, $1.25 each, 
if all are taken. Mrs, T. V. White, Livingston, Ala. TOBACCO 
=r FOWL 15 pounds smoking tobacco or 10 pounds — 
bers, Ky. 





Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 








$1, plus postage. C. Dunilevy, Cham 





Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

















60:5, $1; 10, $1.15. Smoking, 8 pounde'S0s; & Toe, 
p ; ng, 3 pounds , Te; 
BERKSHIRES 10, $1.25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National Tobaeco.—Kentucky sweetleaf, mellow with 
Bank, Richmond, Va. pmo Cay ame, © 15 F — $1.50; 5 aoe 
CHESTER WHITES = aes see 
a wore — Chewing i 
oi; “10. 0. $175 =~ 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 


Chester Whites win again in world’s greatest barrow 
show at recent Chicago International, taking grand 
on 





PLANTS, LARGE OPEN ~~ GROWN 


Leading varieties. Cabb 1,000; Col- 
lards 75¢ amen $1; > Rico Potato 
$1.75; Beli Pepper $1. $30; Onion $1.25. Good 


Plante, gromot shi shipment. Quitman Potato 





POTATOES 





Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Best cane known 
for syrup, 10 pounds, enough for acre, $1. 50. post- 
paid. Catalogue f free. "*. hi Tenn. 





CORN 
Buchanan's Big Mexican June Corn.—Peck $1.25; 
% bushel $2.25; postpaid. Write for quantity prices. 
Bucharan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 











Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per th d 
8. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall potato plants, $1.50 
1,000, postpaid. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 








Porto 
McGlohon, Bristol, Ge 
plants: $1.25, 1,000; 10,000. 85c 1,000. Cab- 
Baxley Potato Co., Baxley, Ga. 

















d on pen of barrows over 
all other breeds. Pigs, service boars; farmer’s prices. 
Bogsy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, 

‘DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs. — Boars, gilts, 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 
Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jerseys cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 








pigs. Wayside 




















United {| Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1; 10 pounds $1.90. ‘Very milk smoking, 10 pounds 
je Reference, Bank of Sharon. Adams, 

aaron, Tenn. 











CROTALARIA ESSEX Best Red Let, | mild and owest ten pound box 
- pickec ewing. $2.20; ten pound package sm . 
re ee a a ke 
veenaeh “ thles tae ~& aaa po at matter Jars. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. either grade free. s appreciate business, guarantee 
oo gece and 8 to. é times a6 much as beagarweed. Fine, thrifty, reaistered Bases pigs, 12 weeks old, nag pag — ty F-—y 
B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, Fila. $15 each. P. C. Matthis, Ingold, N. C. D. Biggs. , ; ; tes: 
GRASS POLAND-CHINAS 
Buchanan's recleaned Sudan Grass, free of Johnson Puebred big type Poland China pigs. Different ages. 
Grass, 100 pounds $8.25. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Write J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss. WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 














 » Se, 8S Se Se ee i 
sand: shipped cod. B. Ie on a Alma, Ga. Se. Se = 
Pure i Porto Rican plants now EAS 
ready; $1.20 thousand. J. I. Py Rockingham, Sound Mixed Peas, one seventy bushel, ~~. with 
Georgia. order. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley Cc. 
Cowpeas for Sale.— $2 bushel: Iron $1.90; 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.10 per thou- 
guaranteed. G. A. 


Brabham 
Whippoorwills and mixed $1.7@; all recleaned. Bush 








Genuine 
sand. Carter, 
Rockingham, Ga. Co., Richland, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, 90c per thousand. Guar- Peas.—Selected stock; Irons $1.85; Clays $1.70; 
antee full count and prompt shipment. Williams & Mixed $1. 60; Iron-Brabham mixed $1 1s, Cash with 
Steedley, Baxley, Ga. order. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersvil! a. 





Porto Rico potato plants. and yellow, 5,000, 
$4.50; 10,000, 30. 1,000 petalde $1.25. John FE. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








All varieties Peas and Soybeans. a Speckled, 
Osceola and Bunch Velvet Beans. Runner and Span- 
ish Peanuts. Potato plants. H. M. Franklin, Ten- 








sApurte, Rico Potato plants, 1.000, postpaid: $1.75: =s._Se. 
expressed Prompt ent. annie ant GH 
go. —— se. Ss. Amber d Or aa ae Ys t i 
m an Orange 4 op sorghum seec 
Porto Rican and Potato plants: $1.40; all per bushel. Recleaned; 3 bushel ba 
em : Rae 4 ene: ee io collect. Ww: 0. Send mg — order, Lewis Seed Co., Box 456, 





Wilson's certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato a 
$3 oe 1,000, delivered; $2.79 express collect. Cash 
with order. J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, quality; large or- 
ders a not prepaid, thousand. Capacity 
1 ion “te, Quick m Baxley Brokerage 





TURNIPS 





Buchanan’s Big Seven Turnip Collection.—Seven 
ounces, seven varieties, 50c, postpai Buchanan's, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 








Improved = Ricans, Nancy Halls and Early 
Potato plants: $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, 
il per 1, service; satisfaction guaranteed. 


000. 
itman Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 
Genuine improved purple and yellow Porto —_ 
Plants, $1 per 1,000; 5,000, 90c per 1,000. 
t inspected, chemically treated. Sims Po- 
tato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, finest quality, $1.98 thou- 
delivered your mail box, 


sand prepaid. Half million 
daily. Quickest service; cash with . Bullard 
Brothers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 

Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, “a ¢ ha Narton 
Yams; $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 up, Prompt 
shipment, full eount. 1 am relishin ines Shae bee 

up. J. A. Johnson, Jr., Rockingham, Ga. 
TR na ee Early Triumph 
| lle 2 resistant, 
, $1.50 per thousand, f here; parcel 
— $2 delivered. We do not ship wataide Al 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plante. Millions ready. 
$1.25 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1. First 
plants, full count, prompt shipments absolutely guar 

We are reliable, have your banker look us 
up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 

Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment. 
Potato ae. genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
Early Triumph, Bi 

















plan 
substitute. Pay little more and just what you 
want « what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 





TOMATOES 
Tomato Plants: Redfield, Stone, postpaid 500, 70c; 
1,000, $1.25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
oer Nursery nee 25, Concord, Ga, 














it Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best yesteten, Prices vig Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ro Papershell Ay trees this fal 
permanent . le in 


Company, 








per up. large or emall lots direct to 
freight, parcel post, express. Plums, P. 
rapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. - 








ie 





Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kans. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


ecarified 
George 














Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns 9c. Palmetto 
Poultry Farms, Rock Hill. S. C. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8.50 


Heavy mixed $7.75; prepaid. 100% live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
Chicks. —Heavy 
¥ . Catalog free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. _ 
Accredited Chicks 6%c up.—Lowest prices. “in 15 
years; 12 varieties. World’s best laying strains. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 


Half-Price Chicks.—We have out our prices almost 





layers. Leading 
Mathis 











in two. All kinds. Quick ent. Three color 
catalog free. Missouri State atchery, Box 719, 
Butler, Mo. 

Capper Ships C.o.d.—White, ~~ Leghorns, heary 
mixed: 100, $8; English White, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, $8.50; Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black Min- 


Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $10; 
Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Iowa. 


8 CENTS AND UP 
Account fine hatches and lower egg prices we can 
deliver Empire Quality chicks after May 8th at 
these low prices: Per 25 50 =—100 
h. and Br. . $2.75 mee $9.00 
8.25 6.00 11.50 


: 2.50 4.50 8.00 
8.00 5.50 10.50 
No discount on be naa orders. For quick shipment 


order from this 
fle Pte Ee PONE RY 
Box P. Hoganeville, Ga. 


oreas, $9; Buff 
assorted $7.50. 











Through honesty, faithfulmess, square dealing and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White ms were founded They artetaahed from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
certificate guarantee 
ence. Trail’s End Poul 


try Farm, Gordonsville, 


BUCKEYES 


H. W. Thurmond .Greshamville, Ga. Pure Buckeyed 
Cockerels, $1.50 each, delivered. 











LEGHORNS 
Buy now for fall layers; 12 weeks old Tancred White 
Reasonable prices. 


Leghorn pullets ; Peach 
Powttry Company, “Bort Valley, Ga. 





= * 








JERSEYS 
Jersey bulls and heifers; registered. 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 





j0ff Mercantile 











For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, four to ten 
months old, best blood lines. J, C. Hunt, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 

SHEEP 





Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—-Young bulls, 











best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
WOLVES 





For Sale.—Three wolves of big type, perfectly tame, 
18 months old, and three two months old. A. L. 
Mitchell, Mist, A 





DOGS 
Collie Pups for Sale.—Richard Saxon, Sylvania, Ga. 
A Beeistered White Collie pups. 6. Janie Eiland, Sprott, 
a 


Collie pups from registered stock; 
. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala 




















sables and tri- 





colors. 
Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females $5. H. R. Birchett. Lebanon, Tenn. 





Highly bred German Police aos ore. registered 
in purchaser’s name. Chevy Chase Farm, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

German Police puppies, fifteen dollars; 
registration. Best of watch and st 
Geo. Hummer, Prairie Point, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


“entitled to 
dog; farm 
Miss. < 








AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Tires and Tubes. Reliable quality, un- 
matchable values. Extra heavy. We guarantee Tires 
against any defect in workmanship or material on a 
service basis of 8,000 miles. Manufactured by Hender- 
son Tire & Rubber Co. High Pressure Nobby Tread 
Clincher cord 30 x 3% Cashing $5.25, Tube $1.15. 
Nobby Tread Balloon Straight side cord 29 x 4.40 
Casing $7.25, Tube $1.50. Terms c.o.d. express or 
parcel post. Pay — received. Goff Mercantile Co., 
Enterprise, Alal 

BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 

Big, bright Italian Queens, 75c each; 12, $7.80. Also 

fresh Honey. York Bee Company, Jesup. Ga. 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 


iss. 
es CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25. with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 


Kansas. 
FARM MACHINERY 























For Sale—One New Britain Tracter with Le aft aloo... 


Disc Harrow for same crated and unused wit - 
inch dises. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price f.o.b. 
Brewton, $150. P. O. Box 338, Brewton, ala. 


HONEY 


from producer. Also Sweet 
John A. Sheehan, Fal- 








Pure Honey, direct 
Clover seed. Prices free. 
mouth, Ky. 

Pure Honey.—Chunk or extract 10 pound pail 
$1.90; case of 6 pails $10.25; delivered. Write to 
C. H.” Herndon, Haylow, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Wanted.—Kodak films to develop and print. 4c for 
each print, no charge for developing. Reno Studio, 


Huntsville, Ala. 
of roll films, High glossy prints, 
8c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Roll Pilma Developed Free.—Film developed 
l5c; printe 3c to 6c. Wilson Bex 1311, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

















Wanted.—Poultry show coops. Box 22, Lake Park, 
Georgia. 

Wanted to Buy.—Twenty-five or fifty barrel Midget 
or Twentieth Century mill. Name as cash price 
in first letter. Rt. 1, Box 2, Pine Hill, Cc. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


am. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, 
get permanent government position. 
immediately, 

Wanted.—Position in — by experienced single 
dairyman, Address L. L. 1., Box 325, R.F.D. 6, 
Marion, Indiana. 

Good cook, clean housekeeper, cow 
in family; good home for right party. 
Shaw, Merchant, Guin, Ala. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a af job. for you. The cost to 


you is small. No taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville ‘Auto TKchool, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED if 


Concord 











Mo., help 
Write him 








to milk; three 
Write Lee 





Tenn. 








Fruit Trees for Sale. — o> wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Sell i trees and Ornamentals o> apenas Nur- 
series. J. Weldon, Prop., Griffin, 


Get our ‘tne sample case. 
and specialties. eo derful 
Co., Dept. 

We start you siihent a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss- 
Beach Company, Dept. A-79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders shoes- vote direct to wearer. Good 
income. Permane rite now. 
TANNERS. SHOE MFG. CO. 
6-252 C. St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, & 
patent patch for jnaeeey mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample peshewt free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms, Over half profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts. 560 Broadway, New York. 

Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nationally known 
“— Silk = —¥ Amazing values. Experience un- 

ecessary. Free samgle outfit mailed immediately. 
Pure Silk Hosiery Co., W. Monroe, Dept. P129, 
Chicago. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
— and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
Ul ass. 








Toilet ae Perfumes 
ly profitable. LaDerms 


























Throws continuous stream. TEtablished 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box Cll, Johns- 
town, Ohio. 

Drinket—New way soft drink, 1%c per glass. De- 
licious, satisfying. Handy package, no Phottle. Agents 
—Big money summer sales. Act quick. | sized 35¢ 
pacakage sent as sample lOc M. T. Swann, Mgr., 
Brentwood, Md. 

$14.50 Daily Easy.—Pay in advance. Introducing 
Chieftain Guaranteed Shirts, 3 for $4.95. No experi- 
ence or capital needed. Just write orders. We de- 
liver and <—m. Full working outfit free, Cincin- 
nati Shirt Company, Lane 18210, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you are a man of the name and not 











us ef days and earn less 
for managers. Wonder Box sells 1 siete 
‘on, 
Tho best selling proposition America today. Write 
Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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June 11, 1927 
| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


Those One-handle Plows Bother 
Bill 


EAR Marthy:— 

Just before we got here the rail- 
road feller come through the train and 
hollered out: “We are goin’ to see a ag- 
ercultural school 
here. The street 
cars will be waitin’ 
to take us out. 
Get on’em as soon 
as you get off the 
train.” 

Well sir, I wish 
you could of seen 
them street cars. 
They was about 
like them I first 
seen when I was a 
kid 50 years ago 
except they was all varieties. Out of five 
or six not two was alike. The track was 
a little narrer fellow. The iron rails 
was about as big as your wrist. One 
street car was a old autymobile (when I 
say old I mean old). The reglar wheels 
had been took off and street car wheels 
put on. Hooked on behind it was what 
looked like a little street car only the 
auto engine had to do the pullin’. They 
warn’t no wires nor nothin’ overhead. 
The one behind -it looked like a little 
street car too only it had two mules 
hitched to it. At least they warn’t horses 
and they was too little for mules but they 
looked more like that than anything else 
and they trotted along like mules. 








Celaya. 














BILL CASPER 


They’ve sure got a purty school here. 
It ain’t but about a year old but it looks 
like its goin’ to be a big one. It looks a 
lot like the one they got in Louisiana 
only I reckon they ain’t quite so much 
of it yet. 

The Professor headin’ this school is 
Mex but it seems he learned how in the 
United States he having went to college 
at Mississippi A. & M., whatever that is. 
I soon seen he could talk most any way 
he wanted to so I began to ask questions. 
“How many boys you got in college 
here?” I asked. “165,” he says. I was 
just gettin’ ready to ask a lot more 
when all at once he hollers, “Come on 
folks, let’s go to the creamery.” 

Well thé creamery was a buildin’ all 
by itself but it was nice. They give us 


Easy to Kill and. 
Rid Place of Flies 


tion Works Like Magic 
oison t Fa to Insect 





Simple Home Presc 
—Not a 


Pests—Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are dangerous. They spread diseases, and cost 

the — of dollars in losses of itvestock 

and lowered milk production. Leading scientiste hare 
object of study. 


made this mehace the 





Now, the Rid-O-Pest Smee has announced the per- 
fection of a simple prescription, cheaply and easily 
prepared at home, with, which you can rid your house, 
barn and livestock of insect pests instan 
with no trouble at all. It is fatal to fies of all kinde 
— other pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and 
moths. 

This new discovery is not a poison though it kills in- 
sect pests like magic. Farm animals and human be- 
ings are not affected by it. is ption is so 
powerful as a repellent that flies will not come near 
stock or buildings where it has been used. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses. 

We are so confident that this discovery will quickly 
rid your place of insect pests that we offer to send 
any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription 
for only $1.00. With this as a base you can mix at 
home enough to be free from these pests—or you can 
sell half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 
You_need send no money—just your name and address 
to Rid-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bldg., Kansas 
City, Missouri, he regular $2.00 preseription will 


and t 
be mailed at once for which you a _ pay .~ p 
| Postman $1.00 and postage. Mix and use according to 
the simple directions, and if after t thirty minutes you 


do not find the insect pests have vanished the e prescrip- 
er 


a piece of cheese they made theyselves 
and showed us the churn and a lot of ma- 
chinery I diin’t know nothin’ about. 
“Now we'll see the cows,” hollered the 
Proffessor and off we went to another 
buildin’ just as nice only it had cows in 
it. “I reckon you got the cows in here 
just to show ’em off,” says I, “where’s 
your barn?” “This is the barn,” says he. 
“Go on,” says I, “you can’t fool me. 
Them’s mighty fine cows. Where did you 
get them?” “Them is Holstein cows 
from Wisconsin,” says he. “You don’t 
say,” says I, “they’s about the biggest 
cows I ever see.” My! What whoppin’ 
bags them cows had! They looked big 
enough to give a tub full every milkin’. 

Directly we come to a house where they 
had a lot of farm tools. On one sie I 
seen what I took to be a lot of turnin’ 
plows. By this time I was good and ready 
to get my hands on a plow again so I goes 
over and straightens one up. “This one’s 
broke,” says I, reachin’ for another. 
“No,” says the professor. “One handle’s 
broke off,” says I, aimin’ to be polite 
and not call him a liar. “No,” says he, “we 
took 'em off a purpose.” “How come?” 
says I, “they ain’t mo good this way.” 
“Oh yes they is,” says he, “that’s the way 
we uses ’em down here. You know the 
old wood plows used in this country didn’t 
have but one handle. When we bought 
steel plows in the states and brought them 
down here these Mex boys wouldn’t use 
’em cause they had two handles. Then 
we cut one handle off and now they like 
‘em all right.” Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





| COTTON, CHICKENS, AND | 
| CHANGE | 





(Concluded from page 8) 


hundred hens are being trapnested, from 
which will come the future layers and 
breeding stock. The present flock is 
made up almost entirely of White Leg- 
hornst the partners hope to have around 
500 of next year’s layers Rhode Island 
Reds. 

“Cotton wasn’t paying, I had some cows 
but no sale for whole milk, so I needed 
something to eat skimmilk,” related Mr. 
Jackson in telling us how he became a 
poultryman. “I tried hogs but things 
went wrong. Then I got into poultry. 
I've disposed of. my cows since I started 
but we’re planning to add a small herd 
again. 

“We're in the poultry business to stay 
by getting better’ hens. We've increased 
our production 25 eggs per hen in three 
years. I’d advise the average farmer to 
confine his flock to what he can grow 
corn and oats for—225 to 500 hens. With 
good bottom land and labor, we can grow 
corn.” 

Some idea of how successfully these 
partners are developing high egg produc- 
tion may be gathered from what their 
hens are doing in the East Alabama Egg 
Laying Demamstration at Lineville. Of the 
four leading pens May 20, two belonged 
to Jackson and Horn and one of the other 
two was from Jackson and Horn stock. 

“Every man has to study his own 
hens,” Mr. Jackson observed while we 
were going through the laying houses. 
“He knows more about them than any- 
body else and if he knows how to cull he 
can cull his own flock better than any 
outsider.” 


Artificial lighting is being used suc- 
cessfully by Jackson and Horn. Last 
winter a wet mash was fed at either 8 
p. m. or 4 a. m. “I believe I like the 
evening feed better,” Mr. Jackson told 
us. “It’s a lot easier to feed.” 


“600 Hens Beat Two-horse Crop” 


PERnArs the prettiest flock of hens- 
we saw was the 600 White Leghorns 
owned by Bishop & Pistole of Lineville. 
‘I believe my 600 hens will pay me bet- 
ter than a two-horse crop,” said Mr. 
Bishop, the active manager. “And it’s 





much more pleasant and easier work.” 


On the other hand, we found Mr. 
Bishop very much dissatisfied with the 
broiler business. He sold 3,200 broilers 
this season but next year he expects to 
turn his brooder houses. into laying 
houses, increase his laying hens to 1,000 
or 1,200, and produce eggs alone. 

There are many other good poultry- 
men and farmers with paying small 
flocks over the entire county, whom we 
did not find time to visit. From what we 
heard, nearly all of them are highly sat- 
isfied with their venture, as a very profit- 
able sideline to the all-cotton farming 
which they once did. 


County Has Egg-laying Contest 


UR story would not be complete with- 

out something about the State 
Secondary Agricultural School at Line- 
ville and the First East Alabama Egg 
Laying Demonstration which it is con- 
ducting. Under the leadership of Prof. 
Gentry the school is taking a very definite 
part in promoting good farming in all 
the surrounding country. But Prof. Gen- 
try is especially proud of their poultry 
plant. “The 300 hens in the contest have 
a slightly better average production 
record than the hens in the Auburn con- 
test,” he told us. The record is all the 
more remarkable in that nearly all the 
Lineville hens have come from Clay and 
nearby counties while Auburn’s hens have 
been picked from some of the most high- 
ly bred flocks all over the country. 

But the contest itself is not all. “We 
want here,” said Prof. Gentry, “a practi- 
cal demonstration where our farmers can 
see for themselves what poultry will do 
for them. We're keeping accurate feed 
records, we have our heavy breeds sepa- 
rated from the light breeds, and at the 
end of the year, we'll know just what 
costs and profits are. 


“There’s no doubt that poultry is pay- 
ing our farmers. One man near here 
made $224.85 this spring off 2,000 broil- 
ers. As he told it himself, it was the 
first year he had ever been able to pay 
cash for his fertilizer. E. P. Garrett 
cleared $74.25 from 500 broilers and 
Mrs. Garrett says that as long as she has 
chickens, she’ll never get into the field 
to chop cotton. The average profit from 


1,000 broilers is about $150. 


“We aren’t preaching poultry alone. 
We must add it to our general farming 
scheme. We featured poultry in our vo- 
cational work this year as one part of a 
general farming program.” 


An unusual practice which we found 
on the school farm as well as on the 
farm of Jackson and Horn is that of 
planting corn and then sowing green 
grazing crops in the middles, the corn 
furnishing shade for the green grazing 
crop during the hot summer months. We 
were told that the plan worked well. 


Prof. Gentry believes that chopped 
green feed taken to the poultry is better 
than allowing them to do their own graz- 
ing. The chopped feed, he says, is much 
more palatable; the grazing crop has too 
many chances to get old and tough. 


Runs Into Five Figures 


B eg how much is poultry bringing to 
the farmers of Clay County? C. F. 
Hodnett, leading poultry dealer in Line- 
ville, told us that during the past 11 
months he had paid out to farmers in 
cash more than $30,000 for poultry and 
eggs. Jackson and Horn are doing a 
yearly gross business of $25,000 to 
$35,000. Mr. Hodnett said he believed 
Ashland was shipping out more poultry 
products than Lineville. Farm Econom- 
ics, issued by the Alabama Extension 
Service, in its March 1, 1927 issue, esti- 
mated that in 1926 Clay County produced 
950,000 dozen eggs compared with 338,825 
dozen reported by the 1920 Census. Cer- 
tainly, Clay County has made great 
strides forward in poultry raising dur- 
ing the last few years and her farmers 
know now better than they ever knew be- 
fore, what poultry means in a balanced 
farming program. , 










Added Profits 
+ any of 15¢ to 25¢ 
: ae on per Bushel 


Buyers of  peanpts pay a’ 
\ premium for better picked 
2 nuts. Last year many buyers 
,” gave 15¢ to 25¢ more 
7} bushel for, Benthall-picked 
~ peanuts. They prefer them 
to hand picked because with the Benthall all 
defective nuts and trash are taken out. 
On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushe 
means $200.00 added profit... 
a Sell when 
—_ are no cracked peanuts 
when you pick with a Benthall. 


xy The mnaah will keep because the 
weevils ae et in as long as the shells are 
uncrac! reshers crack the shells and 
at once and at 


ith the Benthall ceo best oy ~* early, late or 
This often means 

per or nretg additional 

profit ‘from a 800 y bushel cro 
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Rr 
The Benthall has no cylinders 
for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
$12.50 per acre, You lose this if you use a 
thresher tecayse a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making it unfit for fi 
If you plant as much as 20 acres, you save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 


r— Earn*%0a 
i doing Picking 
Nei eighbors 


Many leigh make enough 
the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their ee, to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make: 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


"lore Money for Farmers” 


That is my slogan and I am going to make good 
with a Peanut Picker built better than ever 4 
before and seeing that every grower who needs 
a Benthall and is in position to buy one,-can get 
it. Write for my proposition. All I ask is the 
opportunity to place the facts before you. 
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two new subscriptions at $1.00 
we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 
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Fred C. Nichols, Farmer, makes a discovery’ 


**I decided to try your Mobiloil,’’ writes Fred C. Nichols 
of Delanson, New York, R.D. 2. “‘Right here I will say 
I wish I had decided before, and I would not have had to 
put in new rings and pistons this spring. 


“To say that I am pleased with Mobiloil is putting it 
mild. Such a change in my motor—I haven't had a plug 
out since I started using it. She runs so much smoother 
and so much more power. 


“I live on a dirt road, long hard pull and then a very 
steep hill to get up on the farm, and on this hill I had a 
chance to notice my extra power—the motor starts as 
easy again. When you say it is worth a special trip to 
town you are right, it is, and I would rather make the 
trip than put any other oil in my crankcase. 


“TI use a Stewart truck also a Ford motor and draw 
heavy loads, and think Mobiloil the best oil on earth. 


“Just why I am writing this letter I don’t know— 
probably it’s because I am so pleased with Mobiloil. I 
will use it on all my farm machinery next summer. Best 
wishes to you and Mobiloil.”’ 


Similar experiences await you! 


Actual use of Mobiloil has opened the eyes of countless 
farmers to real engine economy and efficiency. Mobiloil 
costs a few cents more per gallon than ordinary oils. But, 
despite this fact, ét ts the most asked-for oil among farmers today. 


‘‘Extra’’ power is what you want. It is what you get 
with the correct grade of Mobiloil in your crankcase. 
Think what that means in the operation of your tractor! 


The continued use of Mobiloil will introduce you to a 
series of savings that far outbalance the slight extra 
price. Less wear. Fewer repairs and replacements. Greater 


Rice bce cane om. Seamed de omer freedom from carbon and overheating. 


grades for all cars, trucks and wactors. Aad remember that . . . 





609 Mobiloil frequently lasts twice as long as ordinary oils 
in a tractor. And many farmers report that Mobiloil cuts 


automotive manufacturers gh®60ry,, 3] oil consumption in cars and trucks from 10% to 50%. 


approve it! 
* e 
Mobiloi HOW TO BUY— Anearby Mobiloil dealerwill gladly 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 
Make the chart your guide offer you a substantial reduction on quantity orders—barrels 
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3] Winter 


“E,” Mobiloil Arctic (““Arc.""), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” 
and Mobiloil “B." 
and half-barrels. This method of buying Mobiloil recommends 
itself for two reasons, (1) the cash savings, and (2) the con- 
venience of having a long-time supply on hand. Ask your 
Mobiloil dealer which grades of Mobiloil to use in your 
car, truck and tractor. He has the Mobiloil Chart which 
has been approved by 609 makers of automobiles and auto- 
motive equipment. 
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VAC UUM OIL COMPANY a oa one weit See = 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country’ 








See 





